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Tue name of Rosert Hatt is so well known to the Christian public, that, 
even by persons who differ from him in religious sentiment, it is rarely 
mentioned without the respect and veneration which unaffected piety and 
superior talents never fail to command. While living, he was followed by 
the plaudits of fame, which he disdained to court; but it was reserved for 
death to teach his friends how sincerely and extensively he was beloved, and 
how deeply and universally his loss has been deplored. 

The father of Mr. Hall, whose name also was Robert, was an excellent 
and highly esteemed minister of the Particular Baptist persuasion. During 
many years he was the pastor of a congregation at Arnsby, in the county of 
Leicester ; and was also a leading man in the Northamptonshire association, 
being venerated, by all who knew him, for his piety, wisdom, and amiable 
spirit. He was the author of a popular little work, entitled “ A Help to 
Zion’s Travellers,” which has passed through many editions, and is still in 
circulation. Of the late Mr. Andrew Fuller he was one of the earliest 
friends, and travelled seventy miles to assist at his ordination. 

His son, the late Rev. Robert Hall, the subject of this memoir, was born 
at Arnsby, the residence of his father, in May, 1764, and from his infancy 
was trained up under a sense of his duty, both toGod and man. Nor were 
the advice and example of his pious parent bestowed upon him in vain, In 
early life his love of useful knowledge, and his facility in acquiring it, gave 
strong indications of a powerful intellect, which, ripening into maturity, fully 
gratified the most sanguine expectations of his friends. As a proof of his 
precocious powers, it has been said, that, at the age of nine years, he was able 
to comprehend the acute metaphysical reasonings of the celebrated Jonathan 
Edwards, in his profound argumentative treatises on the “‘ Freedom of the 
Human Will, and on the Affections.” 

On leaving the paternal abode, he was placed in the academy of the late 
ingenious Mr. John Ryland, of Northampton, from which place he after- 
wards removed to the institution established at Bristol for the education of 
young men intended for the ministry, among the Particular Baptists. At 
this time, the management of this seminary was under the care of Dr. Caleb 
Evans, who also officiated as pastor of a respectable congregation adjoining, 
in Broadmead. Mr. Evans was a man of extensive learning, of fervent 
piety, of captivating eloquence, and of liberal sentiments on disputable points 
in theology. To this gentleman, it is more than probable, the pupil was 
indebted for a considerable portion of that catholic spirit, and utter freedom 
from bigotry, which distinguished him in after life. 

Between the tutor and the pupil a mental congeniality was soon percep- 
tible ; this speedily grew to mutual attachment, which every circumstance so 
conspired to augment, that, in the estimation of many, the latter was already 
marked as the intended successor of the principal, both in the church and 
the academy. 
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The mind of Mr. Hall being deeply impressed with the importance of 
eternal things, at the early age of seventeen he went forth to call sinners to 
repentance. His preaching, however, was chiefly confined to villages in the 
vicinity of his abode; but in all places he was most cordially received, as a 
young man of more than common promise. 

Shortly after this he was removed to King’s College, Aberdeen, where he 
formed an intimacy with his fellow-student, Mr. (now Sir James) Mackintosh ; 
who, though somewhat younger than himself, took great delight in classical 
literature. During his residence at Aberdeen, which was nearly four years, 
Mr. Hall regularly attended the lectures of the learned Dr. George Camp- 
bell, professor of theology and ecclesiastical history, at Marischal College. 
At intervals, however, and especially in the vacations, he excre'ted his 
preaching talents, as we learn from the diary of his friend Mr. Fuller, who, 
under the date of May, 1784, has made the following entry: ‘‘ Heard Mr. 
Robert Hall, jun. from ‘ He that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow.’ 
Felt very solemn on hearing some parts. O that I could keep more near to 
God. How good it is to draw near to him.” 

On leaving the college, Mr. Hall took his degree as Master of Arts, and 
soon after repaired to Bristol, where he became an assistant to Dr. Evans in 
the academy, and his coadjutor in the ministry. In this city he was exceed- 
ingly followed and admired, by a multitude of highly respectable hearers. 
‘* I well remember,” says an eye-witness, ‘‘ to have seen, oftener than once, 
the meeting crowded to excess; and, among the hearers, many learned 
divines, and even dignitaries, of the established church.” 

But in the midst of this popularity, a dark cloud arose, which spread a 
gloom over the congregation, and threatened to deprive the Christian world 
of one of its brightest ornaments. Some alarming symptoms of an intellec- 
tual nature appeared, in consequence of which he was removed to his friends, 
in Leicestershire, where, by judicious treatment, the malady was subdued, 
and his great and noble mind regained its perfect liberty and former 

wer. 

About the time that Mr. Hall laboured under this severe affliction, 
Dr. Evans died; but his assistant and friend, unable to become his successor, 
the trustees and congregation elected the younger Mr. Ryland, who, accept- 
ing the pastoral charge, continued with them until his death, when, in 1826, 
he was succeeded by Mr. Hall. 

On recovering from his affliction, and finding that his prospects in 
Bristol had been defeated, Mr. Hall visited Cambridge in the autumn of 
1790, and preached as a candidate for the pastoral office of the Baptist 
church in that city; and gaining the approbation of his hearers, he was 
chosen pastor early i in the ensuing year. The letter of invitation from the 
church to Mr. Hall was published in a pamphlet, written by Mr. Nash, 
of Royston, entitled “‘ Animadversions on Mr. Burke's Reflections on the 
French Revolution.” 

It is well known that, prior to this time, the Baptist church in Cambridge 
had been under the pastoral superintendence of the celebrated Robert 
Robinson, who has been generally thought to have degenerated into 
Socinianism. Many in the congregation, therefore, were not prepared 
to hear the doctrine advanced by Mr. Hall, nor disposed to receive it. 
This circumstance will readily account for the following incidental occur- 
rence. 

The first sermon Mr. Hall preached at Cambridge, after he became a 
settled pastor, was in confirmation of the doctrine of the atonement. Imme- 
diately after the service, one of the congregation, who had followed poor 
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Mr. Robinson through all his changes of sentiment, until he was hovering 
over the very undefinable barrier which separates the colder Socinianism 
from infidelity, went into the vestry, and said, “ Mr. Hall, this preaching 
won't do for us: it will only suit a congregation of old women!” ‘ Do you 
mean my sermon, sir, or the doctrine?” Your doctrine.” “ Why is it 
that the doctrine will only do for old women?” ‘ Because it may suit the 
musings of people tottering upon the brink of the grave.” ‘ Thank you, 
sir, for your concessions. The doctrine will not suit people of any age, if it 
is not true; and if it de true, it is equally important at every age. So that 
you will hear it again, if you hear me. 

But, whatever might have been the opinion of the individual noticed in 
the preceding paragraph, by persons of more discernment Mr. Hall’s doc- 
trines were most cordially received. In a general view, indeed, he found the 
church in a torpid state. Many had left their first love, and, although they 
had a name to live, it was too evident that the form of godliness was not 
accompanied with its power. 

The important truths of the gospel, however, which they had not been 
accustomed to hear, were now again brought before them, so that many who 
had hitherto considered morality : as the all in all of Christianity, soon began 
to see that divine revelation is something more that a system of ethics. 
Through the luminous appeals made by Mr. Hall to the volume of i inspira- 
tion, they were induced to believe that the doctrine of the atonement is not 
a figurative expression, but a vital principle, without which an outward con- 
formity of morals to any given rules, can be of no account in the sight of 
God. The change which followed this mode of preaching, and these doc- 
trines, was soon apparent; and the young pastor was not ungrateful that 
his labours had been thus owned and blessed by the great Head of the 
church. 

Mr. Hall continued in Cambridge from 1791, until the year 1806, when a 
severe personal malady compelled him for a season to relinquish the pastoral 
office. This was attended with circumstances of peculiar sorrow. During 
the years of his ministry in Cambridge, he had seen the church committed 
to his care, raised from a state of comparative death, to health and vigour, 
and manifesting all the indications of renovated life. The members had 
increased both in numbers and in piety, and the congregation had assumed 
an aspect of respectability and seriousness, which furnished decisive evidence 
that the word had not been preached to them in vain. But in the midst of 
this usefulness, he had been torn from an affectionate people, under circum 
stances which rendered it somewhat doubtful if he would ever be able to 
resume his pastoral labours. Under this conviction, another minister was 
chosen ; so that Mr. Hall, on his recovery, found his pulpit already 
occupied 

He was not, however, left long without employment. The Baptist church 
in Leicester being in want of a minister, Mr. Hall was requested to fill the 
office ; and, after due deliberation, he accepted the invitation. Here also, 
on his arrival, he found the church in a languid condition. The chapel 
would not contain more than about three hundred persons, but even this 
number did not attend; the members were poor, and the congregations 
scanty. His preaching, however, soon created a considerable stir. Many, 
attracted by his doctrines, and others allured by his eloquence, were induce cd 
to attend his ministry; so that very shortly the building was found to be too 
contracted to accommodate the crowds that attended. An enlargement of its 
dimensions speedily took place, but this was soon found insufficient, and 
another addition was made ; but even this was so inadeauate, that a third 
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became necessary, and it was again enlarged, so as to seat about eleven 
hundred persons, and the members increased in due proportion. 

Mr. Hall had not been long settled in Leicester, before he became ac- 
quainted with the Rev. Mr. T, Robinson, well known as the author of a 
celebrated work, entitled, ‘‘ Scripture Characters,” and then vicar of St. 
Mary’s. Between these individuals the acquaintance soon ripened into a 
genuine and permanent friendship, which death alone was able to dissolve. 
On the great and leading truths of Christianity, their views were similar ; in 
sentiment, both were liberal; and possessing talents of a superior order, no 
difference of opinion on minor points was ever suffered to disturb their sub- 
sisting harmony. The eulogiam which Mr. Hall passed on the character of 
his deceased friend at the Auxiliary Bible Society, in Leicester, shortly after 
his death, is at once a master-piece of eloquence in itself, and a faithful por- 
trait of departed worth. 

Mr. Hall, having remained in Leicester about twenty years, received, on 
the death of Dr. Ryland, in Bristol, in 1825, an invitation to succeed him in 
his pastoral charge, and in the presidency of the academy. This occasioned 
a severe struggle in his own mind, and was a subject of much emotion among 
the members of his church, who had enjoyed his ministry for so long a 
period. A sense, however, of public duty, at length prevailed over all private 
considerations, and in the month of March, 1826, he took his departure from 
Leicester, and fixed his abode in Bristol. Here he continued to discharge 
the duties of his official situation, until death terminated his career of use- 
fulness, and snatched him from a multitude of friends, by whom he was sin- 
cerely beloved, leaving them to lament a loss which cannot easily be repaired. 

Of Mr. Hall's illness, death, funera', and general character, the following 
extracts will furnish a faithful delineation. In the Bristol papers the solemn 
event is thus announced :— , 

* It is our melancholy duty to announce the decease of the above able, 
pious, and distinguished minister of the Baptist congregation in this city. 
Mr. H. had been long a sufferer from illness, but continued his pastoral 
duties until a fortnight since. On the 10th of February, he experienced an 
attack of the disorder to which he had been long subject, just before the 
commencement of a service at Broadmead, in which he was that evening to 
heve engaged. His disorder continued to increase; and after great suffer- 
ing, borne with exemplary patience, and in full confidence in the atoning 
merits of our Saviour, he expired on Monday, the 21st of February, at four 
p- m. in the 67th year of his age, at his residence in Ashley Place. 

** His name stood prominent as one of the first pulpit orators of the day ; 
his oratory was not loud, forcible, and overpowering, like some distinguished 
individuals, whose powers have been compared to the thunder of cataracts ; 
but it was soft, mellifluous, rich, deep, and fluent, as the flowing of a mighty 
river;—to this he added an earnestness and fervency which impressed his 
audience with the sincerity of his belief. We do not understand that he 
ever published any series of sermons; but those detached ones that he did, 
only added to the regret that he had not more fully committed to the press 
his valuable discourses. 

“* While residing at Cambridge he became known to, and admired by, some 
of the most distinguished scholars of the age.* From this celebrated seat of 


tious motives, declined. To the preceding act of rigorous adherence to purity of principle, may be added 
the following instance of bis genuine modesty. In September, 1817, the honorary degree of D.D. was 
eonferred on him unsolicited, by Marischal College, Aberdeen, But such was his humility, that the few 
friends who were aware of the circumstance, could never persuade him to assume the title 
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learning he went to Leicester, and from Leicester he was called, by the con- 
gregation of Baptists in Bristol, to succeed the late Dr. Ryland, at Broad- 
mead, in 1826. How well he fulfilled his arduous duties, the affection and 
sympathy of his flock are the best evidence. Mr. H. has left a widow, one 
son, and three daughters. His death, to them, and to his numerous admirers 
and friends, is a great and irreparable loss, but to himself gain unspeakable ; 
by it he, no doubt, exchanges a state of pain and suffering for one of 
unbounded bliss.” — Bristol Gazette, Feb. 24th, 1831. 

“ Death is an event of such ordinary occurrence, that it produces a deep 
impression on the public mind, only in those rare instances in which the 
departed individual was rendered a conspicuous or important portion of 
human society—as the possessor of uncommon qualities, or the instrument of 
extensive effects. That such an individual existed in the late Robert Hall, 
none who were acquainted with his character, his ministry, or his writings, 
will for a moment question. To consign in silence to the weekly record of 
death, the sudden removal from our world of a man so prominent in whatever 
has the strongest claim on intellectual, moral, or religious admiration, would 
leave a degree of reproach on that city which has been blessed and honoured 
by his presence during the last five years of his valuable life. By this 
melancholy event, a star of the first magnitude and splendour has been 
eclipsed; and death has seldom claimed a richer spoil. 

“To speak of this incomparable man in language proportioned to his 
merit, is far beyond the pretension of this liasty memorial: his just eulogy 
would require an eloquence like that which his generous spirit has so often 
displayed at the grave of departed excellence ; like that with which he has 
represented the feelings of the nation on the death of the Princess Charlotte— 
the feelings of Leicester on the death of Mr. Robinson—or those of Bristol 
on that of Dr. Ryland; an eloquence like that which has so long charmed 
into admiring attention the thousands who hung upon his lips. The tones of 
that hallowed oratory haunt us at this moment with a mental echo that will 
not soon die away: but, alas! the living voice, or another like it, will be 
heard no more! 

‘In the sublime and boundless themes of religious contemplation, this 
sacred orator, this Christian Demosthenes, triumphed, as in an element con- 
genial with the amplitude and grandeur of his mind. His preaching was as 
far superior, in magnificence of thought and expression, to ordinary preaching, 
as the Paradise Lost is superior to other poetry. It was, if such an image 
may be allowed, like harmony poured forth by a harp of a thousand strings. 
3ut he has himself unconsciously portrayed it, in his exquisite remarks on 
the preaching of Mr. Robinson. 

“* You have most of you witnessed his pulpit exertions, on that spot where 
‘he was accustomed to retain a listening throng, awed, penetrated, delighted, 
‘ and instructed, by his manly unaffected eloquence. Who ever heard him, 
‘ without feeling a persuasion that it was the man of God who addressed him: 
‘ or without being struck by the perspicuity of his statements, the solidity of his 
‘ thoughts, or the rich unction of his spirit? It was the harp of David, which, 
‘touched by his powerful hand, sent forth more than mortal sounds, and 
‘ produced an impression far more deep and permanent than the thunder of 
‘ Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagrations of Cicero !’ 

“ The energies of this great spirit were concentrated in devotion, conse- 
crated, through a long course of years, to the religious benefit of man, and 
the glory of a redeeming God. The intellectual sublimity and beauty of his 
mind were in perfect harmony with the moral elevation and spiritual grace of 
his character. The singular humility of his heart, the remarkable modesty 
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and affability of his deportment, presented an affecting contrast to the splen- 
dour of his genius: his conscientious and unearthly indifference to fame or 
emolument, was rendered the more striking by his ability to command them, 
had he wished, with his tongue and with his pen. 

“ Combining the intellect of a Paschal with the oratory of a Massillon, he 
retained through life a transparent simplicity and sincerity, as great as the 
wonders of his reason and eloquence ; while his endowments were embalmed 
and crowned by a seraphic piety. But praise is useless here —‘ his praise is 
in all the churches :’ so long as genius, hallowed and sublimed by devotion, 
shall command veneration, the name of Robert Hall will be remembered 
among the brightest examples of sainted talent—and, above all, ‘ his record 
is on high ;’ he has passed from a state of protracted suffering into that glory 
to which he had long and fervently aspired, and which he had often por- 
trayed with the vividness of one who had caught an anticipating glimpse of 
the beatific vision."— Farley's Bristol Journal. 

Among the many sketches of this extraordinary man, that have been already 
given by different persons, the following brief, but characteristic touches, 
ought not to be omitted. They were taken down as delivered by the 
Rev. H. Melville, of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, on February 27th last :— 
“I cannot refer you to a better antidote against infidelity, than a sermon on 
modern infidelity, by the Rev. Robert Hall. If majesty of composition— 
closeness of argument—flow of eloquence—but, above all, fervour of piety, 
can delight you, you will find them all united in that great composition. 
Perhaps this is the greatest work which has been left us by this gifted man, 
who has, within the past week, entered into that rest for which he had so 
long sighed. 

“‘ Though the living voice be for ever hushed in the silence of the tomb, 
yet shall this sermon remain, to after ages, an impregnable barrier against all 
the assaults of infidelity. Though a minister of a sect, from which we, as 
members of an apostolic church, widely differ, he was a prime master of 
divinity. His oratory was the oratory of thought. He carried his auditory 
with resistless energy before him, one idea not departing till a greater and 
loftier filled its room.” 

The funeral of the Rev. R. Hall took place on Wednesday, the 3d of 
March. About half-past eleven o’clock, the procession left Ashley Place; 
and, on its arrival at the Baptist Seminary, it was joined by the students, the 
Dissenting and Wesleyan Ministers of Bristol and its neighbourhood, and 
the congregation and friends of the deceased. The procession, which now 
amounted to several hundreds, proceeded to Broadmead. On arriving at the 
chapel, the body was placed at the upper end of the centre aisle, imme- 
diately under the pulpit. As soon as the persons composing the congre- 
gation had seated themselves, the funeral service was commenced by singing 
the 90th Psalm—*‘ O God, our help in ages past.” The Rev. Mr. Anderson 
then ascended the pulpit, and, having read a part of the 15th chapter of St. 
Paul’s Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, he offered up a most solemn and 
impressive prayer. The 17th Hymn of the Ist Book of Dr. Watt's Collec- 
tion having been sung, the Rev. Mr. Crisp delivered an affecting funeral 
oration ; at the conclusion of which, the body was removed from the chapel, 
and deposited in a vault behind the pulpit with that of the late Dr. Ryland. 
The Rev. W. Thorpe concluded the service by prayer. Notwithstanding the 
unfavourable state of the weather, the chapel was in some places crowded to 
excess, the galleries filled with ladies attired in deep mourning. The chapel 
was rendered peculiarly mournful on this solemn occasion, by the frontage 
of the galleries and the pulpit being hung with black cloth. The respect and 
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esteem in which the worthy pastor was held by his congregation, were fully 
apparent in every countenance; and his memory will, no doubt, be long and 
affectionately cherished by his beloved flock. 

he funeral sermon was preached at Broadmead by the Rev. J. Hughes, 
of Battersea, from Job xiv. 14. on Sunday morning, March 6th, to a crowded 
congregation. It is unnecessary to add, that it was a very suitable, chaste, 
and descriptive discourse. As an evidence of the high esteem in which Mr. 
Hall was held, and that his removal is considered a public loss, we under- 
stand that the pulpits of other chapels were covered with black cloth, and 
know that discourses suitable to the occasion were delivered, to commemorate 
his worth. The immediate cause of Mr. Hall's death was a disease of the 
heart. The post mortem examination, it is said, did not disclose the cause of 
the excruciating pain that he was accustomed to endure in his back, when 
in an erect position. A calculus was found in the kidney. 

That Mr. Hall’s death was in perfect unison with his life, the following 
brief memorial of his last moments will fully attest. ‘“ He lingered until 
four o’clock on Monday afternoon, when he uttered these words, ‘I have a 
desire to depart, and to be with Christ. Come, Lord Jesus; come quickly.’ 
In 2 few minutes his prayer was answered, and he was admitted into the 
immediate presence of that adorable Saviour, whom, having loved and faith- 
fully served, he longed to behold face to face.” 

For many valuable and interesting observations, incorporated in this nar- 
rative, we have to acknowledge our obligations to Dr. Gregory, of Woolwich, 
who, for many years, was an intimate friend of the deceased. A memoir, 
published in the Imperial Magazine for December, 1827, has also furnished 
an outline of Mr. Hall’s early life. For a still more considerable portion, 
however, of the information imbodied in this biographical sketch, respecting 
Mr. Hall’s residence in Bristol, his death, funeral solemnities, the attach- 
ment of his numerous friends, and the delineation of his character—together 
with several valuable extracts from his writings, which the want of room 
compels us at present, with much regret, to omit—we are indebted to the 
author of the following letter, in which the writer’s own views and feelings 
are more particularly portrayed. 

“« Mr. Hall was truly a liberal man, and he rejoiced greatly at the diffusion 
of truth and of knowledge. But his liberality was not of that false kind, 
friend as he was to the liberty of the press, that could Jead him to look on 
its abuse with unconcern, or to regard the efforts that were lately so 
daringly made, to diffuse blasphemy, with any other feelings than those of 
indignation. In his opinion, men being, as they naturally are, fallen and de- 
praved, and loving ‘darkness rather than light,” these attempts were as 
much an abuse of Christian liberty, as they were dangerous to the people, and 
offensive unto God—* a crime which no state should tolerate.” But tyranny 
and intolerance, the twin-sisters of misrule, had never a more determined 
opponent; nor liberty, Christian, well-defined liberty, a more ardent friend. 
Of Christianity, Mr. H. confidently believed, that— 


‘ Where she came, 
There freedom came; where she dwelt, there freedom dwelt ; 
Ruled where she ruled, expired where she expired !’ 


“ That he regarded the scriptures as the common property of mankind, 
and had learned from them to blend decision of character with that charity 
which seeks to throw oil on the troubled waters of strife, and to bring good 
men nearer together, his own recorded opinion will prove; this, and much 
more, your readers will infer for themselves. 
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“To the Christian kindness, the condescension, and the affability of 
Mr. Hall, I am witness. When a stranger in Bristol, and comparatively un- 
known, he was pleased, after a missionary prayer-meeting in his own chapel, 
most courteously to notice me, and invite me to his abode, where I have 
had the pleasure of spending many hours in his company ; and also with my 
brethren, and Mr. H., at the house of our mutual friend, Thomas Wright, 
esq., of this city. More of these favoured opportunities might have been 
enjoyed, had it not been thought, that his kindness would be but ill 
requited by any thing like obtrusion on his goodness and his time. | 
remember well the substance of many conversations with him, on religion 
generally—on the Catholic question—the government of Methodism—pro- 
phecy—many great and good men and their writings—the pleasure with 
which he spoke of them—especially of Mr. Bunting, and his high opinion of 
his sermon on Justification—many of his observations are deeply impressed 
on my memory. 

“The writer has had the pleasure of knowing some few great men, and 
has been in company with many who seemed to be great; but such kind- 
ness and humility as the late Rev. Robert Hall manifested, he has not often 
witnessed. No display of superiority was made; nothing that sought, or 
took pleasure in attempts, to cower into abject submission the persons that 
were favoured with his company: it would rather seem that he was the 
person favoured, and as if he sought to raise himself up to those that listened 
to him with delightful attention. And who, that wes worthy of his presence, 
could in any way abuse it; or but feel how amiable, as well as ‘ awful, 
goodness is?’ But I have neither time nor room to enlarge. 

“ As to my name, I have no objection whatever to have it used i in con- 
nexion with the Imperial Magazine : but on this occasion, that it may not be 
thought I seem to affect peculiar intimacy with the great and good man 
departed, for the mere purpose of adding my name, I subscribe myself, 

A Westeyaw Minister.” 

Through nearly the whole course of Mr. Hall's life, and in the sketches of 
his talents and heneee which have appeared since his death, regrets have 
been expressed, that his publications were not more numerous ; especially as 
those which appear are of the most exquisite order, equally worthy of the 
most extensive circulation, and of being transmitted to posterity. To 
diminish these regrets, we are enabled to state on the most unquestionable 
authority, that a committee of Mr. Hall’s most valued friends, among whom, 
we understand, are Dr. Grecory of Woolwich, and the Rev. Joun Foster 
of Bristol, author of the celebrated Essays on “ Decision of Character,” &c., 
have undertaken to arrange and republish Mr. Hall’s works. It is also their 
intention to collect letters, (many of which are exquisite,) fugitive pieces, 
and sermons, which have been taken down with so much fidelity, as to con- 
vey a tolerable idea of their real value and intrinsic excellence. 

These works, when collected and arranged, it is presumed, will stand as 
follows : 

Republished Works of the late Rev. Robert Hall, 4 volumes, octavo. 
Letters and fugitive pieces, 1 volume at least. A very distinguished indi- 

vidual, will, it is also expected, portray the character of this richly endowed 
and excellent man. The whole will therefore, it is highly probable, amount 
to about seven octavo volumes. The profits arising from the sale will be 
devoted to the benefit of Mr. Hall’s surviving family, consisting of his 
widow, one son, and three daughters; and since, from the number of his 
friends, an extensive circulation may be reasonably anticipated, it is to be 
hoped they will derive from the publication some considerable advantage. 














ON BLOODY 


ON BLOODY SACRIFICES. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Sir,—It has frequently occurred to me as 
a remarkable instance of the Divine eco- 
nomy, that every nation of the world, how- 
ever the people might wander in darkness 
respecting the being and attributes of God, 
was prepared for the expiatory offering of 
the Messiah, by an universal belief in the 
efficacy of y sacrifices. Savage tribes, 
involved in ignorance and superstition, as 
well as those enlightened by the refined 
philosophy of Greece and Rome, were 
equally imbued with this overwhelming 
tenet 


It will be readily admitted, that the sim- 
ple act of shedding blood, unaccompanied 
by any typical reference, can have no effi- 
cacy to procure the favour or acceptance of 
the Divinity. But bloody sacrifices were 
offered in obedience to the command of 
God, for the purpose of preserving in the 
minds of men the important fact, that salva- 
tion was to accrue from the blood of the 
Messiah, which, at the appointed time, 
should be shed for the remission of sin; 
after which period the necessity of such 
offerings should cease altogether, as there 
would be no further occasion for the type, 
when the reality had appeared. 

I stay not to describe the bloody sacrifices 
of the Jewish nation, which were expressly 
typical of the Messiah, as your readers are, 
undoubtedly, well acquainted with them; 
but shall in this paper confine my investi- 
gations solely to the several systems of idol- 
atry, which were practised by the various 
nations of the earth ; and this will shew that 
every people under heaven, even though 
insulated and cut off from any possible 
commerce with their species, tacitly acknow- 
ledged the doctrine that “ the wages of sin 
is death,” and that “ without shedding of 
blood there is no remission.” Hence, it 
will appear, that they equally practised the 
same system of bloody sacrifices for averting 
calamities, or expiating sin. 

The primitive command of God, on this 
essential part of religious worship, was per- 
petuated throughout the heathen world by 
immemorial custom. It was practised by 
Ham, the first postdiluvian idolater; and 
every colony of his posterity, which mi- 
grated into distant parts, persevered in this 
rite, until its omission was esteemed worse 
than sacrilege. The same may be said of 
the descendants of Shem and Japheth, who 
subsequently contracted the defilements of 
idolatry. However men’s opinions on the 
name of the Deity, and the nature of divine 
worship, might vary, still sacrifice by blood 
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was universally considered the most accept- 
able, and was ever used on high occasions 
of peculiar solemnity. Thus, in Greece, 
Minerva is said to be propitiated by a 
sacrifice consisting of bulls and lambs. 
*EvOade yey ravpoi cat apveiog ‘IXaovrat. 
Inrap. v. 550. 
And a hecatomb was recommended by 
Chalecas, to be sacrificed for the purpose of 
averting the wrath of Apollo. 
ayay 3 ieony exaropBny 
"Ecc xpvony’ rore kev poy ‘lAaccopevot 
men Gower. Itrap. i. 99. 

These sacrifices were conducted with 
great pomp and solemnity; and their per- 
formance is thus described by Shuckford 
from the Odyssey. ‘ When Nestor made a 
sacrifice to Minerva, Stratius and the noble 
Echephron led the bull to the altar; Aretus 
brought the vessel to receive the blood ; but 
Nestor himself made the libations, and 
began the ceremony with prayers; the 
magnanimous Thrasymedes, son of Nestor, 
knocked down the ox; then the wife of 
Nestor, his daughters, and his son’s wives, 
offered their prayers ; then Pisistratus, dpya- 
pic dvdpwy, perhaps the captain of his 
host, an officer in such a post as Phichol 
under Abimelech, stabbed the beast. Then 
they all joined in cutting it in pieces, and 
disposing it upon the altar; and after all 
was ready— 

Kaue o'er oxitne o yipwy imo &bora 

oivoy 

AetBe. 

Nestor himself was the priest, and offered 
the sacrifice.” 

A beast, however, though it might an- 
swer the purpose of ordinary occasions, was 
thought too insignificant for the acceptance 
of the vengeful gods, in times of great and 
urgent calamity ; and therefore the propitia- 
tion was attempted by the sacrifice of hu- 
man beings. This custom is said to have 
originated with Ham. Sanchoniatho in- 
forms us, that when there was a great plague 
and mortality, Cronus made his son Isoud, 
whose mother’s name was Anobret, a whole 
burnt-offering to his father Uranus or Noah. 
“‘ Such sacrifices,” says Bishop Cumber- 
land, “ were offered to appease avenging 
demons, and to bring off general destruc- 
tion.” 

Heathen nations had an undefinable no- 
tion, arising doubtless from some vague 
tradition of the Messiah, that the sacrifice of 
one would save the rest; and were in pos- 
session of a belief, that the perfection of 
human nature would be restored at some 
future period by the appearance of a mighty 
conqueror, who should destroy the evil 
power, whether designated by the name of 

x 148,—VoL, x11I. 
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Pluto, Typhon, Abriman, Mahadeva, Loke, 
Tescalipuca, or any other lation, by 
which it was distinguished in the various 
systems of heathen mythology ; restore the 
golden age, and introduce upon earth an 
universal reign of peace and concord, by 
some great human sacrifice. 

Hence arose the Roman practice, in ex- 
treme cases, of a general voluntarily devot- 
ing himself for the salvation of his army ; 
and on the same principle it was, that 
Midas, king of Phrygia, offered many valu- 
able things to appease the angry deities ; 
and concluded the sacrifice by immolating 
his son. The Egyptians, Greeks, and other 
nations, as well as the Jews, had a custom 
of laying all their sins and misfortunes peri- 
odically on the head of an expiating victim, 
which suffered a death that the people thus 
tacitly acknowledged was merited by them- 
selves. 

The methods of slaying the human vic- 
tim were numerous. Some were sacrificed 
by having their brains dashed out by a 
violent stroke of the priest’s mallet; others 
were strangled; many perished by the blow 
of a scimetar; and in some nations the vic- 
tims were buried alive. In the Pelopon- 


nesus, boys were annually scourged at the 
tomb of Pelops, until blood was drawn; 


and in Arcadia, virgins were beaten to death 
with rods, on an altar sacred to Bacchus. 
All these cruelties were under an 
impression that such sacrifices were better 
calculated to ensure the favour and avert 
the indignation of the gods, than those 
which were offered without blood. 

Many other curious particulars of the 
same nature, which point out the horrible 
and revolting tendency of idolatry, may be 
adduced from ancient authors, in illustration 
of this subject. Eusebius, in his oration to 
Constantine, says, that the Phenicians sacri- 
ficed every year their most beloved children 
to Saturn; and in the island of Rhodes, 
they sacrificed men to the same god, on the 
sixth day of the month Matageitneon, At 
Salamis, in a temple of Minerva Agrautis, 
it was customary for the victim to run three 
times round the altar, pursued by a party of 
men; after which the priest stabbed him 
with a lance, and threw him on a blazing 
pile of wood, which wholly consumed him. 
At Heliopolis three men were every day 
sacrificed to Juno; at Chios and Tenedos, 
human sacrifices were offered to Bacchus 
Ormadius ; in Lacedemon, to Mars; and in 
Crete, to Saturn. At Laodicea a virgin was 
annually sacrificed to Minerva ; and the Lib- 
yans and Carthaginians a their gods 
with similar offerings. Dumateni of 
Arabia offered a boy yearly, who was buried 
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under the altar. The Greeks, before they 
marched to meet an enemy, performed 
human sacrifices of propitiation,as did also 
the Thracians, and inhabitants of Scythia. 
The Athenians mention the virgin daughters 
of Leus, and the daughter of Erectheus, as 
having been immolated amongst them ; and 
even in the city of Rome, a man was al- 
ways offered up at the feast of Jupiter Lati- 
aris. Diodorus says, that the Africans 
offered, as a public sacrifice, two hundred 
of their noblest boys to Saturn; and that 
three hundred other persons voluntarily 
presented their own sons for the same pur- 
pose. And Dionysius relates, that the 
original inhabitants of Italy offered only 
fruits and flowers to Jupiter and Apollo; 
and because they did not sacrifice men 
also, the gods inflicted all sorts of calamities 
on them, from which they were not released 
until had sacrificed every tenth man in 
the land to the offended deities. 

The ancient inhabitants of the vast con- 
tinent of India were addicted to the same 
practices, and the idolaters of that country 
still expect a triumphant avater, or mani- 
festation of their god Vishnu, with the 
same impati that the Jews manifest for 
their Messiah. Sir William Jones informs 
us, that this avater is expected to r 
mounted, like the crowned conqueror ‘ the 
Apocalypse, on a white horse, with a sci- 
metar blazing like a comet, to mow down 
all incorrigible and impenitent offenders, 
who shall then be found upon the earth. A 
whole chapter is contained in the Ayeen 
Akberry, on the five kinds of meritorious 
suicide, which paved the way to the dread- 
ful custom of immolating unhappy women 
on the funeral piles of their dead husbands. 
The Naramedha, or human sacrifices, of 
India, was offered to the anger of a 
sanguinary female deity, called Calee, who 
is represented as delighting in blood. Mr. 
Maurice has displayed this fiend at full 
length, in all her and disgusting ugli- 
ness, on a copper-plate, at 182 of the 
second volume of his Indian Antiquities. 
She is there represented as a black mass of 
deformity, bearing a resemblance to the 
human figure, with four arms, goggled eyes, 
swollen tongue, and covered with decora- 
tions, the most horrible and imposing of 
which is a necklace, reaching almost to her 
knees, composed of human skalls ! 

The northern nations «of Europe per- 
formed human sacrifices; and, at their 
public festivals, the victims were offered by 
threes. On some oceasions, particularly in 
times of pressing famine, or other great 
national calamity, the Scandinavians would 
proceed to the extremity of offering up 
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their. king as au expiatory sacrifice for the 
general a of the . In this 
manner, says’ M. Mallet, the first king of 
Vermland, in Sweden, was burnt in honour 
of Odin, to put an end to a great dearth. 
The kings, in their turn, did not spare the 
blood of their subjects ; and many of them 
even shed that of their children. Hacon, 
king of Norway, offered his own son in 
sacrifice, to obtain of Odin the victory over 
his enemy, Harold. Aune, king of Swe- 
den, devoted to Odin the blood of his nine 
sons, to prevail on that god to prolong his 
life. The ancient history of the north 
abounds in similar examples. 

The Druids of our own country immo- 
lated human victims at their public festivals, 
The wretched beings were enclosed in a 
huge machine, composed of wicker work, 
and perished by fire. But the most exten. 
sive instance of man offering up his fellow- 
man as an expiatory sacrifice, to appease a 
vindictive being arrayed in imaginary ter- 
rors, is found amongst the savage wilds of 
America, in which the Mexicans, on one 
occasion, immolated five thousand prison- 
ers of war to Tescalipuca. Marmontel has 
drawn a sublime description of this insatiate 
monster, with which I shall conclude my 


Meccano, the Mexican king, applied 
to the chief priest of his religion for advice, 
and was thus addressed. “ Sir,” said the 
pontiff, “I would not have you to be sur- 
prised at the weakness of our gods, or at 
the ruin which seems to await your empire. 
We have called up the mighty god of evil, 
the fearful Tescalipuca. He appeared to 
us over the pinnacle of the temple, amidst 
the darkness of the night. Clouds, rent by 
lightning, were his seat. His head reached 
up to heaven; his arms, which stretched 
from north to south, seemed to encircle the 
whole earth; from his mouth the poison of 
pestilence seemed ready to burst forth; in 
his hollow eyes sparkled the devouring fire 
of madness and of famine; he held in one 
hand the three darts of war, and in his 
other rattled the fetters of captivity. His 
voice, like the sound of storms and tem- 
pests, smote our ears. ‘ Ye mock me; my 
altars thirst in vain; my victims are not 
fattened; a few half-starved wretches are 
all the offerings ye bestow on me. Where 
is now the time when twenty thousand 
captives in one day lay slaughtered in my 
temple? Its rock returned no other sound 
but groans and bitter wailings, which re- 
joiced my heart; altars swam in blood ; 
rich offerings lay scattered on my floor. 
Hath Montezuma forgotten, that I am 
Tescalipuca, and that all heaven's plagues 
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are the ministers of my wrath? As for the 
other gods, let him send them away empty, 
if he will; their indulgence exposes them 
to contempt ; by suffering it, they encou- 
a ‘ a it; but let se — 
it is folly in the extreme to a jealous 
god, the god of evil.’” om ar 

Terrified at this portentous intelligence, 
Montezuma gave instant orders that the 
tives should be surveyed, and a thousand of 
them picked out to immolate, to their in- 
censed god; they should be fattened up 
with all possible expedition; and that as 
soon as every thing was ready, they should 
be offered up in solemm sacrifice. 

Geo. Oxtver. 


Great Grimsby, Feb. 14, 1831. 
en 
CREATION.—NO. III. 


In Essay No. 2, the creation and proper- 
ties of light were dwelt upon, and the sur- 
vey thereof by the Creator, when he 
nounced it to be “ beautifully perfect.” 
sacred volume then adds, “God divided 
the light from the darkness ;” or dis- 
tinguished the light from the darkness, per- 
haps by the immediate action of the Spirit 
of God thereon, in common with the atoms 
of the universe ; which action would cause 
it to shine forth as conspicu as the 
agency of the sun afterwards did, on its 
appointment to that office by the Creator. 
Light being called into existence by Elo. 
him, occupied the whole space allotted for 
the reception of this universe, but it was 
latent, and therefore needed the impulse of 
the Creator, in order to call it into action. 
By these impulses it was incorporated with 
the a atoms, also with the 
allotted to the universe; and, dpi 
chaotic darkness, it shone forth, and pos. 
sessed the whole. Then Elohim beheld the 
light, and he called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. And the evening 
and the morning were the first day. 

Elohim was the sun of this universe dur- 
ing the first day which shone thereon: 
he dispelled original night, and produced 
the primitive day. From this moment the 
last remnant of chaos ceases, and light and 

fection mark every stage of creation. 

Elohim was the first sun to this universe, 
so when gross darkness had again enve- 
loped the earth, on the fall of man, “he was 
the Sun of righteousness which arose with 
healing in his wings,” and he will ulti. 
mately be the Sun of the celestial throng, 
who, out of every nation, shall enter into 
the New Jerusalem: “ for that city hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
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to shine in it; for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 


We have here the first note of time on 
record; and the period is a day. The 
evening and the morning were the first 
day. Our ideas of a day are twofold. 
First, the period of the continuance of 
light ; and, secondly, a complete revolution 
of the earth round its own axis, including 
night as well as day. The last is the period 
here alluded to. y is a fugitive upon 
the face of a rotary sphere—every moment 
it is commencing, it is meridian, and it is 
terminating, on certain points upon the 
earth, and never is, during a single second, 
in precisely the same state. A day, there- 
fore, upon the face of a rotary sphere, is 
that period wherein every portion of its 
circumference has equally enjoyed the 
light. But that period necessarily includes 
the nignt as well as the day; because both 
are always in existence upon the face of a 
rotary sphere, and the whole sphere can 
only enjoy its day by the successive passing 
of night and day around it. 

Predicating rotary spheres and a central 
sun, the language of the Creator is similar, 
as to the first day, which was produced by 
an immediate act of Divine power, to the 
language used when the celestial spheres 
were called into action. But it may be 
fairly presumed, that a rotary motion was 
induced, by the tremulous brooding of the 
Spirit of God upon the great abyss of atoms, 
and that one of its revolutions was the first 
day. Darkness was upon the face of this 
abyss in the first instance, and light came 
in the order of succession; darkness was 
therefore first in order, and it is accordingly, 
here and elsewhere, first noted, throughout 
the whole of the inspired history of crea. 
tion. In conformity with these records, 
the descendants of Abraham, even to this 
hour, commence their day so soon as light 
departs from the place they sojourn at in 
the evening, and terminate it in a similar 
manner on the following evening: while 
we, regardless of the first institution, com- 
mence our day immediately after mid- 
night, and terminate it on the succeeding 
midnight. 

A day is a short period, and therefore 
diurnal notes ought, in accordance with the 
time, to be brief; but who can be brief 
when his theme is creation, taking into the 
account, that only six days were occupied 
in the creation and formation of the uni- 
verse, and all things therein? The subject 
is big with matter, and the only struggle is 
to epitomise effectually—to be brief, yet 
clear—to leave no important subject un. 
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touched, and yet to touch, rather than dilate 
upon any one of these. 

This is called the first day, and in this 
day was the beginning of time. Time, 
compared with eternity, is like the segment 
of a circle ; it has two points, the beginning 
and the end; while eternity is like the 
whole circumference, without points, hav- 
ing no beginning and no termination—time 
is thus a segment of eternity. No sooner 
does time begin, than the very days, those 
fragments of its duration, are noted, and 
the beginning and termination of its six 
first days form so many eras, which, to the 
intelligent mind, convey a record of the 
birth of things—things whose seeming, big 
with importance, promise to the philosophers 
of future days, materials for endless dis- 
cussion. 

If from the beginning of this universe 
we turn to the past, how vast is the scope ! 
too vast for human comprehension. To 
contemplate duration which knew no begin- 
ning—years, yea ages, would lose them- 
selves in endless multiplications ; and when 
the intellect had wearied itself to satiety 
with computations, it would have made no 
sensible approach to the mighty sum of 
eternity ; it defies all numeration, and sets 
at nought the calculations of the most con- 
summate arithmeticians. 

There was a period when angels were 
created by Elohim, there was a period when 
the first star was called into existence by 
the Omnipotent, a time when the second 
star arose, and so on of all the rest. These 
periods, in all probability, were so remote 
from the first day of the universe, that all the 
notes of time men could accumulate, would 
barely, if at all, suffice to convey an idea of 
the distance between each. But when we 
enter upon eternity, the habitation of God, 
(for the high and lofty One, whose name is 
Holy, inhabits eternity,) all period vanishes. 
He never began to be ; before angels were, 
I AM was characteristic of Jehovah 
Elohim ; it has equally been so ever since 
that period; and will for ever continue the 
same. 

How many systems have been called 
into existence since the first day of the 
solar system, who among us can deter. 
mine? Notone. Stars have appeared, in 
various ages, in situations where no star 
had been previously abserved. What, if 
these are suns, created since our sun! 
There may be also suns created since our 
sun, in so remote a portion of space, that 
the light emitted by them has not yet 
voyaged down to us, What a field is 
space! What a duration is eternity! What 
a Being is the Eternal! Far too wonderful 
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for us to become familiar with; yea, too 
vast for our utmost comprehension. 

If we are privileged with a retrospect, 
why not, from this first day, adventure a 
—— Nearly six thousand years of 
the then prospect have passed away, and 
the present generation looks back thereon, 
as upon a dream; like a drop of the 
bucket, it has descended, and is lost amidst 
the ocean of eternity ; the ceaseless roll of 
which, swallows up time like an atom. 
What is before us? A short time of woe, 
and a lengthened time of great felicity. 
Then will the Ancient of days, enthroned in 
light, sit in judgment, and all these sys- 
tems, yea, and time itself, will pass away, 
and be no more. Dut his days fail not. 
He was—He is—He will be for ever. He 
who called angelic intelligences into being ; 
He who created all the systems throughout 
space in succession, and called forth their 
suns; He who commanded, “ Let there 
be light, and there was light,” on the first 
day of this universe; the Elohim, he 
sways his exalted sceptre over the day in 
which we live. Nor does he less take 
charge of this day than he did of the first ; 
for all his creatures are under the govern- 
ment of his providence, which slumbereth 
not; and omnipotence is equally in exer- 
cise on this day, as on the first day of his 
creations. | 

The plurality of the name by which the 
Creator reveals himself in the first sentences 
of the sacred volume, as it is calculated to 
make a first impression, which is always 
the strongest in man, ought not to pass 
unnoticed. Elohim is certainly plural. 
Plural, however, does not fix the number of 
ape in Deity to three ; for two would 

lural, or four, equally with three; but 
it does indicate a plurality, viz, more 
than one. Yet while the noun in the first 
sentence is plural, the verb is singular; 
this would render the sentence ungram- 
matical upon any other ground than that of 
unity in the Being of whom it is spoken. 
We behold, therefore, in the very first sen- 
tence of revelation, the Creator of heaven 
and earth unfolding himself to man as a 
plurality in unity. In this same chapter, 
verse 26, we read, “ And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.” 
Us and our are certainly plural; and we 
might cite many other passages of the 
sacred volume to the same effect. God, 
who is infinite in wisdom, has language at 
cemmand, and cannot, therefore, be under 
any necessity to employ ambiguous or 
erroneous words; and the high and lofty 
One, whose name is Holy, is too exalted 
and too pure to descend to duplicity, 


God is truth, and he hath declared it; 
therefore there must be a plurality in the 
one Deity. 

When the second person of the Holy 
Trinity became incarnate for the redemp- 
tion of fallen man, the number of persons 
in the unity of Deity is clearly revealed. 
See Matthew iii. 16, 17. “And Jesus, 
when he was baptized, went up straightway 
out of the water : and, lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of 

descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him: and, lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” Here we behold 
Jesus, the incarnated Son, who was bap- 
tized ; the Spirit of God, which descended 
like a dove; and the Father, who cried 
from heaven, “ This is my beloved Son.” 
There are, therefore, three persons in the 
one God. 

We behold the order, as well as entity, 
of these persons, Matthew xxviii. 18, 19, 
and 20. “ And Jesus came, and spake 
unto them, (his disciples,) saying, All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever 1 have commanded you: and, 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.” I conceive, 
therefore, a trinity in unity is the Creator— 
the God revealed to us in the Bible; and 
this God I adore and serve. Quotations 
might be multiplied, if more were needful, 
but I conceive those already adduced prove 
the case in hand. 

We cannot omit to notice the remarkable 
ery of the Holy Spirit. “ The Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the 
fluids”—the face of the abyss of atoms, 
which, on the first day were fluid, like 
water. Whoever has, with the eye of 
science, surveyed the surface and crust of 
this sphere, above, beneath, around, upon 
an extended scale, must have perceived 
energies and aptitudes in great abundance, 
in the substances around him, which cannot 
be properties of dead matter. In crystal- 
lization, attraction, repulsion, composition, 
decomposition, &c. &c. such properties 
abound. Whence are the sources of these 
energies? We may trace a certain portion 
of them to the action of light ; but to many 
important energies, not referable to light, 
we must impute the impregnating powers of 
this genial brooding of the Spirit of God, 
over and within the original matter of the 
universe ; and these energies, in the aggre- 
gate, are so important, that the universe 
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could not subsist if they were withdrawn 
from it. 

The last subject we shall notice in the 
history of the first day is, that expression, 
“The heaven and the earth.” By the 
heaven we understand the celestial portion 
of this universe, viz. the sun and all the 
planets thereof, except the earth, which is 
the terrestrial portion ; for a person standing 
upon the earth considers that to be his home, 
and every orb which he beholds, above and 
around, he deems celestial. But similar 
ideas would possess the mind of a person 
who stood upon any other orb in the 
system—that orb would be his terrestrial, 
and all the others, our earth amongst the 
rest, would to him be celestial. If he 
stood in a primary planet, to which no 
moon was attached, that statement, “ God 
made two great lights,” excepted, (for in 
such a planet he would behold only one great 
light, the sun,) this whole chapter pro- 
bably would apply to his orb as faithfully as 
it does to ours, and so on of all the rest. 
For this chapter has the —— of a 
history of creation of the universe, 
of this heaven and earth throughout, rather 
than the history of the creation of a single 
sphere. - 

Ws. Cotpwe tt. 


King-Square, February, 1831. 


PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE OF SOME MORA- 
VIAN MISSIONARIES ON THE COAST OF 
LABRADOR. 


Business of im to the Moravian 
Missions having compelled brothers Samuel 
Liebisch and William Turner, to pay a 
visit to Okkak, the most northern of the 
Moravian settlements on the coast of Lab- 
rador, and which is situated about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Nain, the place 
of their usual residence, they set off early 
in the morning of March the 11th, 1782, 
with very clear weather, and the stars 
shining with great lustre. The usual mode 
of travelling in this country is in sledges, 
drawn by a species of dogs not unlike a 
wolf in shape, and, like that animal, they 
never bark, but howl disagreeably. These 
dogs are kept by the Esquimaux, as the 
inhabitants of this part of North America 
are called, in greater or smaller packs, in 

portion to the affluence of the owner. 

ey quietly submit to be harnessed for 
their work, but are treated with little 
mercy by their masters, who make them do 
hard duty for the small quantity of food 
they allow them. This consists chiefly of 
offal, old skins, entrails, such parts of whale 


flesh as are unfit for other use, rotten whale 
fins, &e., and if they are not provided 
with this kind of dog’s meat, they leave 
them to go and seek dead fish or muscles, 
upon the beach. 

These dogs, when pinched with hunger, 
will swallow almost any thing; and on a 
journey it is necessary to secure the harness 
within the snow-house overnight, lest, by 
devouring it, they should render it iaapes. 
sible to nator in the morning. hen 
the travellers arrive at their night-quarters, 
and the animals are unharnessed, they are 
left to burrow in the snow where they 
please, and in the morning are sure to come 
at their driver’s call, w they receive 
some food. Their strength and speed, even 
with a hungry stomach, are astonishing. 
In fastening them to the sledge, care is 
taken not to let them go abreast. They 
are tied by separate thongs of seal skin, of 
unequal lengths, to a horizontal bar on the 
forepart of the sledge. An old knowing 
dog leads the way, running ten or twen 
paces ahead, directed by the driver's 
whip, which is of great length, and can be 
well managed only by an Esquimaux. The 
other dogs follow like a flock of sheep; 
if one of them receive a lash, he generally 
bites his neighbour, and the bite goes 
round. 

The sledge in which the Missionaries 
travelled was driven by a baptized Esqui- 
maux called Mark, and at their departure 
another sledge, containing an Esquimaux 
named Joel, his wife and child, and an 
Esquimaux sorcerer, called Kassigiak, joined 
company, so that the 'y consisted of 
seven persons in two ges. All were in 
good spirits, and appearances being much 
in their favour, they hoped to reach Okkak 
in safety in two or three days. The track 
over the frozen sea was in the best possible 
order, and they went with ease at the rate 
of six or seven miles an hour. After 
they had passed the islands in the bay of 
Nain, they kept at a considerable distance 
from the coast, both to gain the smoothest 
part of the ice, and to weather the high 
rocky promontory of Kiglapeit. About 
eight o’clock they met a sledge with 
Esquimaux, turning in from the sea. After 
the usual salutation, the Esquimaux, alight- 
ing, held some conversation, as is their 
general practice; the result of which was, 
that some hints were thrown out by the 
strange Esquimaux, that it might be r 
to return. However, as the Missionaries 
saw no reason whatever for it, and only 
suspected that the Esquimaux wished to 
enjoy the company of their friends a little 
longer, they proceeded. Afier some time, 
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their own Esquimaux hinted that there was 
a ground-swell under the ice. It was then 
hardly perceptible, except on lying down, 
and applying the ear close to the ice, when 
a hollow disagreeable grating and roaring 
noise was heard, as if ascending from the 
abyss. The weather remained clear, ex 
towards the east, where a bank of li 
clouds appeared, interspersed with some 
dark streaks: but the wind being strong 
from the N.W., nothing less than a sudden 
change of weather was expected. The sun 
had now reached its height, and there was 
yet little or no alteration in the ap 

of the sky; but the motion of the sea 
under the ice had grown more perceptible, 
so as rather to alarm the travellers, and they 
began to think it prudent to keep closer to 
the shore. The hn was nani § in many 
places, with large cracks and fissures, some 
of which formed chasms of one or two feet 
wide, but as these are not uncommon even 
in its best state, and the dogs easily leap 
over them, the sledge following without 
danger, they are only terrible to new- 
comers. 

As the sun declined towards the west, 
the wind increased and rose to a storm, the 
bank of clouds in the east began to ascend, 
and the dark streaks to put themselves in 
motion against the wind. The snow was 
violently driven about by partial whirl- 
winds, both on the ice, and from off the 
peaks of the high mountains, and filled the 
air. At the same time the ground-swell 
had increased so much, that its effects upon 
the ice became very extragrdinary and 
alarming. The sledges, instead of gliding 
along smoothly upon an even surface, 
sometimes ran with violence after the dogs, 
and shortly after seemed with difficulty to 
ascend the rising hill; for the elasticity of 
so vast a body of ice, of many leagues 
square, supported by a troubled sea, though 
in some places three or four yards in thick- 
ness, would, in some degree, occasion an 
undulatory motion, not unlike that of a 
sheet of paper accommodating itself to the 
surface oe rippling stream. Noises were 
now likewise distinctly heard in many 
directions, like the report of cannon, ow- 
ing to the bursting of the ice at some dis- 
tance. 

The Esquimaux now drove with all 
haste towards the shore, intending to take 
up their night-quarters on the south side of 
the Nivak. But as it plainly appeared 
that the ice would break, and disperse in 
the open sea, Mark advised to push for- 
ward to the north of the Nivak, from 
whence he hoped the track to Okkak might 
still remain entire. To this proposal the 





company agreed, but when the sledges ap- 
eeendes the coast, the prospect before 
thém became truly terrific. The ice having 
been broken loose from the rocks, was 
forced up and down, grinding and break- 
ing ito a thousand pieces against the pre- 
ary with a tremendous noise, which, 

ded to the raging of the wind, and the 
snow driving about in tne air, deprived the 
travellers almost of the power of hearing 
and seeing any thing distinctly. 

To make the land at any risk, was now 
the only alternative; but it was with the 
utmost difficulty the affrighted dogs could 
be forced forward, the whole body of the 
ice sinking frequently below the surface of 
the rocks, then rising above it. As the only 
moment to land was that when it gained 
the level of the coast, the attempt was 
extremely nice and hazardous, However, 
by God’s mercy, it succeeded ; both sledges 
gained the shore, and were drawn up the 
beach with much difficulty. 

The travellers had hardly time to return 
thanks to God for their safety, when that 
part of the ice from which they had just 
now made good their landing burst asunder, 
and the water forcing itself from below, 
covered and precipitated it into the sea. In 
an instant, as if by a signal given, the 
whole mass of ice, extending for several 
miles from the coast, and as far as the eye 
could reach, began to burst, and to be 
overwhelmed by the immense waves. The 
sight was tremendous, and awfully grand ; 
the large fields of ice, raising themselves 
out of the water, striking against each other, 
and plunging into the deep, with a violence 
not to be described, and a noise like the 
discharge of innumerable batteries of heavy 
guns. The darkness of the night, the roar- 
ing of the wind and sea, and the dashing of 
the waves and ice against the rocks, filled 
the travellers with sensations of awe and 
horror, so as almost to deprive them of the 

er of utterance. They stood over. 
whelmed with astonishment at their miracu- 
lous escape, and even the heathen Esqui- 
maux expressed gratitude to God for their 
deliverance. 

The Esquimaux now began to build a 
snow-house about thirty paces from the 
beach ; but before they had finished their 
work, the waves reached the place where 
the sledges were drawn up, and they were 
with difficulty saved from being washed into 
the sea. 

About nine o’clock all cf them crept into 
the snow-house, thanking God for this place 
of refuge; for the wind was piercingly 
cold, and so violent that it required great 
strength to be able to stand against it. 
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Before they entered this habitation, they 
could not help once more turning to the 
sea, which being now free from ice, they 
beheld with horror, mingled with gratitude 
for their safety, the enormous waves, driving 
furiously before the wind, like huge moun- 
tains, and approaching the shore, where, 
with dreadful noise, they dashed against 
the rocks, foaming and filling the air with 
the spray. The whole company now got 
their supper, and, having sung an evening 
hymn in the Esquimaux language, lay down 
to rest about ten o'clock. They lay so 
close, that if any one stirred, his neighbours 
were roused by it. The Esquimaux were 
soon fast asleep, but brother Liebisch could 
not get any rest, partly on account of the 
dreadful roaring of the wind and sea, and 
ly owing to a sore throat, which gave 

im great pain. Both Missionaries were 
also much engaged in their minds in con- 
templating the dangerous situations into 
which they had been brought; and, amidst 
all thankfulness for their great deliverance 
from immediate death, they could not but 
cry unto the Lord for his help in the time 
of need. 

The wakefulness of the Missionaries 
oa the deliverance of the whole party 
rom sudden destruction. About two o’clock 
in the morning, brother Liebisch perceived 
some salt water to drop from the roof of the 
snow-house upon his lips. Though rather 
alarmed on tasting the salt, which could 
not proceed from a common spray, he kept 
quiet till the same dropping being more 
frequently repeated, just as he was about to 
give the alarm, on a sudden a tremendous 
surf broke close to the house, discharging 
a quantity of water into it; a second soon 
followed, and carried away the slab of snow 

laced as a door before the entrance. The 
Missionaries immediately called aloud to 
the sleeping Esquimaux, to rise, and quit 
the place. They jumped up in an instant : 
one of them with a large knife cut a pas- 
sage through the side of the house, and 
each seizing some part of the baggage, it 
was thrown out upon a higher part ‘of the 
beach, brother Turner assisting the Esqui. 
maux. Brother Liebisch, and the womar. 
and child, fled to a neighbouring eminence. 
The latter were wrapped up by the Esqui- 
maux in a large skin, and the former took 
shelter behind a rock ; for it was impos- 
sible to stand against the wind, snow, and 
sleet. Scarcely had the company retreated 
to the eminence, when an enormous wave 
carried away the whole house, but nothing 
of consequence was lost. 

They now found themselves a second 
time delivered from the most imminer 


danger of death ; but the remaining part of 
the night, before the Esquimaux could seek 
and find another more safe place for a 
snow-house, were hours of great trial to 
mind and body, and filled every one with 
painful reflections. Before the day dawned, 
the Esquimaux cut a hole into a large 
drift of snow, to screen the woman and 
child, and the two Missionaries. Brother 
Liebisch, however, could not bear the 
closeness of the air, and was obliged to sit 
down at the entrance, where the Esqui- 
maux covered him with skins to keep him 
warm, as the pain in his throat was very 
great. 

As soon as it was light, they built another 
snow-house, and, miserable as such an 
accommodation is at all times, they were 
glad and thankful to creep into it. It was 
about eight feet square, and six or seven 
high. They now congratulated each other 
on their deliverance, but found themselves 
in a very bad plight. 

The missionaries had taken but a small 
stock of provisions with them, merely suf- 
ficient for the short journey to Okkak. Joel, 
his wife and child, and Kassigiak, the sor- 
cerer, had nothing at all. The missionaries 
were obliged, therefore, to divide their small 
stock into daily portions, especially as there 
appeared no hopes of soon quitting this 
place, and reaching any dwellings. Only 
two ways were left for this purpose, either 
to attempt the land passage across the wild 
and unfrequented mountain of Kiglapeit, or 
to wait for a new ice-track over the sea, 
which it might require much time to form ; 
they therefore resolved to serve out no more 
than a biscuit and a half per diem. But as 
this would not by any means satisfy an Es- 
quimaux’s stomach, the missionaries offered 
to give one of their dogs to be killed for 
them, on condition, that in case distress 
obliged them to resort again to that expe- 
dient, the next dog killed should be one of 
the Esquimaux’s team. They replied that 
they should be glad of it, if they had a 
kettle to boil the flesh in; but as that was 
not the case, they must continue to suffer 
hunger, for they could not, even yet, eat 
dog’s flesh in its raw state. 

The missionaries now remained in the 
snow-house, and every day endeavoured to 
boil so much water over their lamp, as might 
serve them for two cups of cofiee apiece. 
Through mercy, they were preserved in 
good health, and brother Liebisch quite un- 
expectedly recovered on the first day of his 
sore throat. The Esquimaux also kept up 
their spirits; and even the rough heathen 
Kassigiak declared, that it was proper to be 
thankful that they were alive, adding, that 
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if they had remained a very little longer 
upon the ice yesterday, all their bones would 
have been broken to pieces in a short time. 
He had, however, his heels frozen, and suf- 
fered considerable pain. In the evening, 
the missionaries sung a hymn with the Es- 
quimaux, and continued to do so every 
morning and evening. 

Towards noon of the 13th, the weather 
cleared up, and the sea was seen, as far as 
the eye could reach, quite free of ice. Mark 
and Joel went up the hills to reconnoitre, 
but returned with the disagreeable news that 
not a morsel of ice was to be seen, even 
from thence, in any direction, and that it 
had even been forced away from the coast at 
Nuasornak. They were therefore of opinion, 
that they could do nothing but force their 
way across the mountain of Kiglapeit. 

On the following day, Kassigiak com- 
plained much of hunger, probably to obtain 
from the missionaries a larger portion than 
the common allowance. The missionaries 
represented to him, that they had no more 
themselves, and reproved him for his im. 
patience. Whenever the victuals were dis- 
tributed, he always swallowed his portion 
very greedily, and put out his hand for 
what he saw the missionaries had left, but 
was easily kept from any further attempt by 
serious reproof. This day the Esquimaux 
ate an old sack, made of fish skin, which 
proved indeed a dry and miserable dish. 
While they were at this singular meal, they 
kept repeating, in a low humming tone, 
“ You were a sack but a little while ago, 
and now you are food for us.” Towards 
evening some flakes of ice were discovered 
driving towards the coast, and on the 14th, 
in the morning, the sea was covered with 
them. But the weather was again very 
stormy, and the Esquimaux could not quit 
the snow-house, which made them very low- 
spirited and melancholy. Kassigiak sug- 
gested, that it would be well to attempt to 
make good weather, by which he meant to 
practise his art as a sorcerer. The mis- 
sionaries opposed it, and told him that his 
heathenish practices were of no use, but that 
the weather would become favourable as 
soon as it should please God. Kassigiak 
then asked, whether Jesus could make good 
weather. He was told, that to Jesus was given 
all power in heaven and earth ; upon which 
he demanded that he should be applied to. 
Another time he said, I shall tell my coun- 
trymen at Seglek, The missionaries replied, 
“ Tell them, that in the midst of this afflic- 
tion, we placed our only hope and trust in 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, who loves all 
mankind, and has shed his blood to redeem 
them from eternal misery.” 
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On the 15th, the weather continued ex- 
tremely boisterous, and the Esquimaux ap- 
peared every now and then to sink under 
disappointment. But they possess one good 
quality, namely, a power of going to sleep 
when they please, and if need be, they will 
sleep for days and nights together. This 
day they began to eat a filthy old worn-out 
skin, which had served them for a mattrass. 
In the evening the sky became clear, and 
hope revived in the breasts of all. Mark and 
Joel went out to reconnoitre, and brought 
word that the ice had acquired a consider- 
able degree of solidity, and might soon be 
fit for use. The poor dogs had, mean- 
while, fasted for nearly four days ; but now, 
in the prospect of a speedy release, the 
missionaries allowed to each a few morsels 
of food. The temperature of the air having 
been rather mild, it occasioned a new source 
of distress ; for by the warm exhalations of 
the inhabitants, the roof of the snow-house 
got to be in a melting state, which occa- 
sioned a continual dropping, and by degrees 
made every thing soaking wet. The mis- 
sionaries report, that they considered this 
the greatest hardship they had endured, for 
they had not a dry thread about them, 
nor a dry place in which to lie down. 

Early on the 16th day, the sky cleared, 
but the fine particles of snow were driven 
about like clouds. Joel and Kassigiak re- 
solved to pursue their journey to Okkak, by 
the way of Nuasornak, and set out with the 
wind and snow full in their faces. Mark 
could not resolve to proceed further north, 
because, in his opinion, the violence of the 
wind had driven the ice off the coast at Tik- 
kerasuk, so as to render it impossible to 
land ; but he thought he might yet proceed 
to the south with safety, and get round 
Kiglapeit. The missionaries endeavoured 
to pursuade him to follow the other siedge 
to Oakkak, but it was in vain; and they 
did not feel at liberty to insist upon it, not 
being sufficiently acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances. Their present distress dic- 
tated the necessity of venturing something 
to reach the habitations of men, and yet 
they were rather afraid to pass over the 
newly-frozen sea under Kiglapeit, and could 
not immediately determine what to do; 
brother Turner therefore went again with 
Mark to examine the ice, and both seemed 
satisfied that it would hold. They there- 
fore came at last to a resolution to return to 
Nain, and commit themselves to the pro- 
tection of the Lord. 

On the 17th, the wir d had consid rably 
increased, with heavy showers of snow and 
sleet ; but they set off at half-past ten o’clock 
in the forenoon. Mark ran all the way 
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round Kiglapeit, before the sledge, to find 
a good track; and about one o'clock, 
through God’s mercy, they were out of dan- 
ger, and reached the bay. Here they found 
a good track upon smooth ice, made a meal 
of the remnant of their provisions, and got 
some warm coffee. aus refreshed, they 
resolved to proceed without stopping, till 
they reached Kain, where they arrived about 
twelve o’clock at night. The brethren at 
Nain rejoiced exceedingly to see them re- 
turn ; for by several hints of the Esquimaux, 
who first met them going out to sea, and 
who then, in their own obseure way, had 
endeavoured to warn them of their danger 
from the ground-swell, but had not been 
attended to, their fellow-missionaries, and 
especially their wives, had been much ter- 
rified. One of these Esquimaux, whose 
wife had made some article of dress for the 
wife of brother Liebisch, whom they call 
Samuel, addressed her in the following man- 
ner—* I should be glad of the payment for 
my wife’s work.” “ Wait alittle,” answered 
sister Liebisch, “ and when my husband 
returns he will settle with you, for I am un- 
acquainted with the bargain made between 
you.” Samuel and William,” replied the 
Esquimaux, “ will not return any more to 
Nain.” “ How not return! what makes 
you say so!” After some pause, the Es- 
quimaux replied in a low tone, ‘ Samuel 
and William are no more! all their bones are 
broken, and in the stomachs of the sharks.” 
Terrified at this alarming account, sister 
Liebisch called in the rest of the family, 
and the Esquimaux was examined as to 
his meaning; but his answers were little 
less obscure. He seemed so certain of the 
destruction of the missionaries, that he was 
with some difficulty prevailed on to wait a 
short time for their return. He would not 
believe that they could have escaped the 
effects of so furious a tempest, considering 
the course they were taking. 
————- ~~ 

REMARKS ON AN ARTICLE “ ON CHURCH 

ESTABLISHMENTS,” WHICH APPEARED 

IN THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE FOR FEB- 

kUARY, 1831. 


* God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
Deep in unfathomable miues, 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sov’reign will.” 
Cowper. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Srr,—Regarding, as I do, the subject above 
alluded to, as one of the very first magni- 


tude and importance that can occupy the 
public attention, and that of the legislature, 
at the present momentous crisis, I trust no 
other apology will be necessary for my beg- 
ging permission to trouble you with a few 
observations upon the contents of the very 
ally written article, the first part of which 
appeared in your number for February, 
1831, entitled “ Church Establishments In- 
defensible, Anti-christian, and a Relic of 
Popery and Judaism.”* 

I do most readily admit the force of the 
arguments, and the justness of most of the con- 
clusions, which the author of that essay has 
adduced in support of his grand object, viz. 
the dissolution of that “ unnatural” and in- 
jurious union, as, under existing circum- 
stances, producing all the disastrous results 
he has ascribed to it, and bearing the true 
character he has stamped upon it. Yet it 
is, perhaps, possible, that, under the in- 
fluence of that laudable zeal which animated 
the writer, he may, in some instances, have 
driven his excellent principles a step too far, 
and have carried his separating and inde- 
pendent system a little beyond the boun- 
daries, either warranted by scripture, or re- 
quired by the real interests of religion. And 
if such should appear to be the fact, I trust 
his candour, liberality, and good sense, will 
not object to a slight discussion upon some 
of the points involved in his “ premises and 
conclusions.” 

That unions between churches and states, 
founded upon such principles, rigorously 
enforced, as are deprecated in the essay, 
must be naturally productive of injury to 
both, I readily grant; but where dissenter- 
ism is tolerated, the injurious effects of such 
unions are qualified, and it is evidently not 
true, that “ the gospel can never re-assert its 
primitive power, till so unnatural an alli- 
ance be dissevered, wherever it exists.” We 
have seen both in England and Ireland, 
within the last century, the most unequivocal 
evidence, that in spite of the paralyzing in- 
fluence of no less than two national churches, 
viz.oneof Rome and the other of England, 
and the latter supported by all the energy of 
the state to which it is constitutionally 
united, the gospel has “ re-asserted its pni- 
mitive power,” to a very great extent, and 
corresponding effect, in the conversion of 
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* Although that article is divided, and one part 
of it only has appeared in the number for Febru- 
ary, yet its objects and arguments are sufficiently 
developed therein to justify, as they have elicited 
the following remarks; which apply chiefly to the 
principles, rather than to the detat!s, of the sys- 
tem in question. Yetif any further observations 
may appear requisite on the publication of the re- 
maining portion,I trust the columns of the Imperial 
will be open to them, in that true spirit of impar- 
tiality which generally characterizes its columns. 
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myriads of immortal souls from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to the 
knowledge and service of the only true God, 
and of his Son Jesus Christ. 

Nor am I aware of any thing in the mode 
by which the clergy of the British estab- 
lishment are supported, that, either physi- 
cally or morally, must of necessity operate 
to prevent every bishop, rector, vicar, or 
curate therein, that is so minded, from 
being as holy, as zealous, or as successful 
ministers of the gospel, as were bishops 
Hall and Taylor, or the Rev. Messrs. Wes- 
ley and Fletcher. 

Neither must we forget, sir, that Method- 
ism itself, the spiritual glory of the present 
age, is the offspring of an established church, 
in league with the state; and that its vene- 
rable founders were not only clergymen of 
that establishment, but zealous advocates 
for the institutions of the church; they 
erected their societies upon the basis of her 
doctrines, and recommended her commu- 
nion, as the concentrating focus of her stabi- 
lity ; assuming their ecclesiastical superiority 
over lay preachers, upon the sole ground of 
their clerical character. 

It was in fulfilment of the unfathomable 
councils of the Most High, that the irresist- 
ible power of pagan Rome was raised up, 
apparently to prepare the way, by her con- 
quests, for the general spread of Christianity 
over the very ground which constituted the 
Roman empire. And the same inscrutable 
wisdom has, doubtless, permitted the ido- 
latrous superstitions of Popery to deceive 
and enslave so large a portion of Europe, 
under the mask of Christian profession, to 
facilitate thereLy the ultimate promulgation 
and universal prevalence of genuine Chris- 
tianity, upon every spot of Europe now 
desecrated by the unhallowed contagion of 
that spiritual plague, “‘ whose judgment now 
of a long time lingereth not.” The times 
of the final reformation are rapidly ap- 
proaching ; and when they are fully arrived, 
the unsearchable plans of infinite wisdom 
will be gradually developed in their glorious 
issues ; and the religion of Emmanuel will 
then triumph overall opposition ; and both 
Jew and Gentile will become the willing 
subjects of his universal dominion. 

Meantime, those plans are imperceptibly 
advancing, by silent but certain steps, to 
maturity ; and, although their progress may 
appear slow, and their course devious and 
erratic, to mortal eyes, yet, to the con- 
summate wisdom which directs that course, 
a thousand years is but as one day ; and 
in the best possible time and manner they shall 
infallibly reach their ultimate destination, 
to his glory, and the salvation of a lost world. 





In the Reformation of the 16th century, 
We may trace one of the “ footsteps” of 
Omnipotence ; and a link in that chain of 
events which, when completed, will em- 
brace the universal spread of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. In England, God over-ruled 
the union of church and state for the ac- 
complishment of that glorious, though only 
preparatory, event. Their united energies, 
aided by the almighty power of God, ef- 
fected, what neither of them could have 
done alone, much less any individual 
society of Christians. 

Had England never possessed a national 
church, that is, had her state never espoused, 
protected, and established Christianity, as 
the national religion, Thor and Woden 
might still have been the deities of the 
country ; and had not Protestantism been 
constituted the religion of the kingdom, at 
the time of the Reformation, by the united 
authority of both church and state, the apo- 
calyptical beast could not have received 
the deadly wounds he has sustained from 
British hands; and we might have been 
still feeding on a “ wafer God,” and wor- 
shipping rotten bones ! 

From the zenith of that resplendent he- 
misphere, the British national church, in- 
numerable stars of the first magnitude have 
for ages past shone with transcendent 
lustre ; reflecting the brilliant and salutary 
beams of the Sun of righteousness, which 
will reach ages yet unborn; but whose 
splendid orbs might have twinkled in com- 
parative obscurity, had they not been ex- 
hibited as “ burning and shining lights,” in 
the dignified ranks of “ the purest Pro- 
testant church upon earth.” 

Before these gigantic prodigi« s of learn- 
ing, talent, and piety, the glimmering 
meteors of Popery, and the ignis fatui of 
infidelity have shrunk into annihilation ; 
while the glorious doctrines of the cross, 
often “ sealed with their blood,” have ac- 
quired new lustre, from both their labours 
and their martyrdom. The church of Eng- 
land, therefore, sink when she may into her 
ultimate dissolution, will not descend to the 
silent but honourable tomb of her prede- 
cessors in the apostolic age, without a halo 
of glory to grace her funeral obsequies ; 
and a galaxy of splendour, to mark the 
track of her sons in their passage to heaven, 
to the remotest ages of posterity. 

Nor will, perhaps, any national church 
upon earth present a nobler “ army of 
martyrs” and confessors, among “the church 
of the first-born” who surround the throne 
of the Lamb, and cast their crowns at his 
feet, than will be found gathered in from 
the standard-bearers of the cross, who have 
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in various , graced the church of Eng- 
land, and richly adorned their glorious 
profession, under the auspices of her eccle- 
siastical institutions. She will, therefore, 
be most deservedly “ had in everlasting 
remembrance” in the annals of eternity. 
But, to resume the argument, I grant that 
the divine founder of the Christian institu- 
tions has declared his kingdom not to be of 
this world ; and that, therefore, he enacted 
no laws, compelling, or even requiring the 
support of the ministers of his church by the 
secular authorities of this world: but we 
must remember, that when the foundations 
of the Christian churches were laid, every 
species of secular power, then in existence, 
was in a state of either latent or active hos- 
tility to the spirit and laws of Christianity. 
To have enacted a law, therefore, requiring 
such support from those powers, would 
have been both absurd and useless. But 
this fact furnishes no argument against the 
ler iam and propriety, perhaps I might 
ely say the obligation, of even a nomi- 
nally Christian government, to provide for 
the temporal support of the ministers of the 
religion which it professes, out of the re- 
venues of the state. And I must beg leave 
also to say, that, in my opinion, the example 
of the Jewish economy, in this respect, be- 


ing of Divine authority, does constitute a 
legitimate precedent, upon which to found 
a similar regulation in a Christian nation ; 
although there may be no necessity for so 
expensive an establishment as either the 


ancient Jewish, or the modern British 
church, presents to our view—but quite the 
reverse. 

If the authority of St. Paul be of any 
weight on this point, it is clearly in my 
favour; for we find that apostle expressly 
appealing to the law of Moses, in sapport of 
his plea for the maintenance of the Chris- 
tian ministry.* It is true, that plea is ad- 
dressed, not to the state, for the state was 
heathen, but to the church ; but if the state 
has become a part of the church, I ask, by 
what law is it, as such, prohibited from 
contributing to the support of her ministers ? 
I confess, I know of none. On the con- 
trary, it is most clearly a part of its indis- 
pensable duty to do so; and that not 
merely in its individual capacity, but offi- 
cially, as sustaining the delegated authority 
of the nation, and as having the disposal of 
its revenues, for such purposes as the nation 
itself shall authorize. For, if that nation has 
consented to adopt the Christian religion, 
and to have a Christian ministry, it is clearly 
bound to maintain that ministry ; and it is, 
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in my humble opinion, incomparably more 
proper to do that by and through the me- 
dium of the public revenues of the state, 
than to leave it to the option of individual 
congregations ; which are more or less al- 
ways subject to the intrigues of party spint, 
and party feeling ; and which might there- 
fore, in some cases, leave a very worthy 
minister, without the common necessaries 
of life. And sure I am, that such a line of 
spiritual economy would be much more 
likely to bring down a divine blessing, than 
to entail a curse, upon both the nation and 
the state that should adopt it. 

Nay, sir, I find upon record, in the 
oracles of inspiration, a prophetic promise, 
that when the church of Christ, shall shine 
forth in all the splendour of even her terres- 
trial glory, “ kings shall become her nurs- 
ing fathers, and their queens her nursing 
mothers.* For the time shall yet come, 
and perhaps is not far distant, when “ the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our God, and of his Christ ; 
and the saints of the Most High shall take 
that kingdom ; and the glory of the Gentile 
churches shall be like a flowing stream.+ 
For the heathen shall be given to the Son 
of God for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession.” 

The author of the essay in question 
asserts, that “ every ecclesiastical establish- 
ment implies a compulsory provision for its 
maintenance, and a right in the secular 
power to control in sacred matters ; points 
which,” he adds, “ are totally repugnant to 
the fundamental principles of Christianity.” 
In this passage the writer must assuredly in- 
tend such national establishments as are de- 
pendent on the state ; for certain it is, that 
* every ecclesiastical establishment” is not 
necessarily connected with, and much less 
is itdependent upon, the state. Of this fact, 
we have many proofs existing at this moment 
in England. The Methodist and Presby- 
terian establishments, for instance, are pro- 
perly and essentially ecclesiastical ; yet their 
provision is not compulsory, but voluntary ; 
neither has “the secular power” any right 
(nor does it assume any such right) to 
control in their “ sacred matters.” And I 
ask, is it not perfectly practicable to put 
every ecclesiastical establishment in the king- 
dom on the same footing with these, in re. 
spect of their spiritual independence ; and 
yet, to permit their ministers to be paid out 
of the revenues of the state, while these are 
chosen each by his own congregation ? 

Most certainly this is both practicable 





® Isaiah xlix. 23. 
+ So say Isaiah, Daniel, and the author of the 
Apocalyptic prophecies. 
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and eligible. For the law of the new tes- 
tament dispensation is this :—‘ The Lord 
hath ordained that they who preach the 
gospel, should live by the gospel.” * Now, 
if a nation has one or twenty Christian ec- 
clesiastical establishments, I say, it ought to 
maintain all the ministers thereof, which are 
sanctioned by the toleration of its govern- 
ment, and appointed by their respective 
congregations. But I do not say, that an 
avowedly Christian government is under any 
obligation, or is even at liberty in the sight 
of God, to support, nay, nor perhaps even 
to tolerate, any antichristian ecclesiastical 
establishments within the realms of its juris- 
diction. 

The collection of taxes in a free state, where 
those taxes are imposed by the real repre- 
sentatives of the people, voluntarily chosen 
by them, cannot be considered as a compul- 
sory act; nor can their appropriation to the 
purposes devised, and authorised by those 
representatives, be considered as any in- 
fringement on the liberty of the subject ; or 
as an unauthorised encroachment on the 
disposal of his property. And hence, if a 
popular and legitimate government, in 
compliance with the wishes of its subjects, 
pays, indiscriminately, all the ministers of the 
established religion in the kingdom, a fair 
yet moderate compensation for their labours, 
that government cannot thereby assume 
or exercise any control over the spiritual con- 
cerns of the church, so long as it suffers the 
members of every denomination of that 
religion to choose their own ministers, and 
regulate their own interior economy. France, 
though avowedly a Roman Catholic country, 
has set an example, in reference to the sub- 
ject now under discussion, which it would 
be well if the British government were to 
make the model of its own conduct, with 
respect to all the genuine professors of Bible 
Christianity. 

If the British government should, as I 
think it ought, dissolve its political union 
with the established church, abolish the 
system of tithes, and sequester all the other 
ecclesiastical sources of her revenue for the 
benefit of the nation, I apprehend the latter 
would, alone, be amply sufficient to furnish 
an abundant support for all the ministers of 
the Gospel in the United Kingdom, in a 
manner far more becoming the character 
of Christian ministers, and congenial to the 
spirit of their profession, than that which is 
now in operation, to the disgrace and injury 
of religion. 

Nor can I see any impropriety in allowing 
certain funds to the erection and repair of 
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all places of worship, out of the revenues of 
the state, if placed under proper regulations, 
and in the hands of competent commis- 
sioners. By this means, the utmost possible 
Christian freedom would be secured, in 
connexion with the preservation of sound 
doctrine, and the universal dissemination of 
religious truth, under the legimate protection 
of the Government, over every portion of 
the United Kingdom: while all the evils 
enumerated and deprecated, as existing in 
the present politico-ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, by the author of the essay, would be 
completely avoided.* 

But, whatever may be the fate of the 
subsisting union of church and state—and I 
confess its approaching dissolution, in the 
order of providence, is, in my estimation, 
by no means either an improbable or de- 
slorable event, —I trust, England will never 
ae the debt of gratitude she owes, under 
God, to their joint operations, when, in 
the auspicious reigns of Edward VI., 
Elizabeth, and William and Mary, they 
grappled with, and strangled, the serpent of 
popery, that had so long nestled in the 
bosom of both—from the deadly fang of 
which, no other earthly power could then 
have rescued this nation. 

But while I put this important fact on 
grateful record, I am constrained to confess 
my deep regret, that, as a nation, we are 
once more clasping the noxious reptile in our 
arms, and folding it at least to the bosom 
of the British constitution. God grant it 
may not again have permission to sting its 
unguarded and confiding benefactors to 
death ! S. Tucker. 

Liverpool, 10th February, 1831. 
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Essays.—EvipENCE FROM SCRIPTURE, 
THAT THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE DEATH OF THE BODY, IS NOTIN A 


STATE OF SLEEP, &c. —NO. II. 
( Continued from p. 118) 


Ir will not be foreign to the subject to in- 
quire, how the sages of Athens and Rome 
came by their notions respecting a future 


state. They must either have been innate, 
or traditional. 

That they were innate, cannot be proved 
by the rules of sound logic. For it has 





* To imagine a government or state to be desti- 
tute of a religion, recognised by itas national and 
statistical, isto stigmatise that state as worse than 
heathenish. For where is, or ever was, there even 
a heathen nation, possessing any portion of civil- 
ization, that had not its national religion, acknow- 
ledged, sanctioned, protected, and supported by 
the state? Never, and nowhere. bas this disgrace 
of buman nature existea! And will any advocate 
of the national dignity and prusperity of England, 
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been observed by historians of unquestion- 
able veracity, that there have been whole 
tribes and nations, which had no notions of 
any Supreme Being, and, of course, no mode 
of worship. If then, according to Locke’s 
reasoning, even an individual, perfect in all 
his parts, can be found without innate ideas, 
it will destroy the universality of the doc- 
trine, and render it imapplicable to the human 
species. 

But whole tribes have been discovered 
without any innate ideas of God ; therefore, 
an innate idea of God is no attribute of the 
human species.* Again, whatever is af- 
firmed of the species, must be universally 
affirmed of the individuals which compose 
that species. If the human species have an 
innate knowledge of God, every individual, 
having the right use of all his faculties, must 
have an innate knowledge of God: but 
thousands of individuals, with the right use 
of all their faculties, have not had any innate 
knowledge of God ; therefore, it is falsely 
affirmed, that the species have any innate 
knowledge of God. As, therefore, those 
notions of the heathen were not innate, they 
must have been traditional. 

The proof of their knowledge, or rather, 
of their crude conceptions of divine things, 
having been derived from tradition, may be 
satisfactorily adduced from the generally 
received opinion, that Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, were originally peopled by the de- 
scendants of Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; 
and, as these had all been instructed in the 
knowledge and worship of the true God, 
they would, in proportion as they were in- 
dividually influenced, communicate the 
same to their posterity. As Shem seemed 
more devout than Japhet, and Japhet more 
so than Ham, we may fairly infer, that the 
descendants of Shem would propagate the 
knowledge and worship of God more zeal- 
ously than those of Japhet, &c. 

What is here assumed, is proved by his- 
torical evidence; for the page of history 
attests, that the knowledge and worship of 
God, were, for a series of ages, much 
purer among the Asiatics, the descendants 
of Shem, than among the Europeans, the 
descendants of Japhet; and much more 





plead for her degradation below the rank of hea- 
thenism itself? No sir, let her state continne to 
avow itself, not only Christian, but Protestant 
also; and let it, as such, cherish, protect, and up- 
hold all its Protestant ecclesiastical establishments 
with complete liberty of conscience, extended to 
such, upon all minor and controvertible points, 
But let it not, at its peril, sanction or protect any 
religious system hostile to genuine Christianity. 
So shall the blessing of Heaven be shed. upon it, in 
answer to the united prayers of all its truly Chris- 
tian churches. 


© Essay on Human Under. b. i. ch. & § 8, 


consistent among the Europeans, than 
among the Africans, the descendants of 
Ham. This leads us to the legitimate con- 
clusion, that the original inhabitants of the 
three grand divisions of the old world, de- 
rived their mode of worship, and their know- 
ledge of God, from tradition. To this source 
the ramified superstitions of Greece and 
Rome may all be traced ; and their encum- 
brances will be found to diminish in the 
same ratio as we advance towards their 
origin. The simple rites which distin- 
guished the religion of Numa, were com- 
pletely absorbed in the cumbersome super- 
stitions of Augustus. But the Roman 
superstition was a shoot taken from a 
Grecian stock : for King Faunus, and his 
successors, were the aborigines of Italy, and, 
having migrated from Arcadia, they would 
transport their religious opinions with them. 

The Greek philosophers have no claim to 
be the founders of their mythology. Homer 
and Hesiod sung their ideal gods and 
goddesses ages before ; they, therefore, can 
only be called the manufacturers and em- 
broiderers of the trappings with which they 
adorned their deities. They merely sung and 
embellished the opinions of their fathers. 

That the Greeks sprang from Japhet, one 
of the sons of Noah, and who would teach 
his posterity the knowledge of a supreme 
Being, has been shewn by men eminent for 
talents, and celebrated for literature. Rollin 
observes, that the ancient Greeks were 
called Ionians, which name they took from 
Javan, the son of Japhet; the original 
Hebrew name, 7 by a change in the 
pointing, or rather, without the points, being 
pronounced Iwy*. Bishop Cumberland 
ascends a step higher, and shews that their 
Iamerog was the identical Japhet of the 
Hebrewst. To these might be added, the 
sanction of the learned Bishop Newton.{ If, 
then, the weight of respectable testimony 
give sanction to opinions, we may, with- 
out hesitation, pronounce, that the Greeks 
derived their knowledge of a supreme and 
superintending power from tradition. 

The propriety of these remarks will be 
obvious, when it is recollected, that this is 
an age, in which a superficial philosophy, 
acquired without mental discipline, attempts 
to account for every thing without any super- 
natural interference; and in which human 
reason is panegyrized at the expense of 
divine revelation. 

Having deviated a little from the direct 
path, it is now time to turn to the pursuit 
which is to trace “the evidence from 
Scripture, that the soul, immediately after 





* Anc. Hist. b. y. Art. 3. + Orig. Gentium 
Tract, vii.ch. 1. 4 On the Prophecies, Dis. I. 























PALMER'S 


the death of the body, is not in a state of 
sleep, or insensibility, but of hay»piness or 
misery.” J. R. 


Huggate, Feb. 24th, 1831 
( To be continued. ) 
———~}>—_- - —_ 


MR. PALMER'S MONTHLY TIDE AND WIND 
REGISTER. 


Mr. Palmer, the engineer to the London 
Dock Company, has invented a machine for 
the purpose of registering the progress of the 
ebb and flow of the tide. It has been our for- 
tune to see various tide poles, or tide gauges, 
one of which, now in operation at Sheerness, 
the invention of A. J. Lloyd esq. a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, is certainly very superior 
to the rest, but very inferior to the elegant 
and neat invention of Mr. Palmer. The 
whole progress of the various tides during 
an entire lunation, is not only delineated 
with a scrupulous exactness by this machine, 
but the direction of the wind is also noted 
at the same time. What a pity that the 
force of the wayward element could not be 
also ascertained ; but in this philosophic 
age, when such scruples are made of minute 
quantities, we must despair of such a thing. 
Indeed, it would be too much to expect 
from the machine before us, therefore; the 
anemometer must still remain on the list of 
desiderata. 

We are quite aware that no description 
of ours can convey a correct idea of this 
valuable machine, and that, to obtain it, re- 
ference must be had to a close examina! 
of the mode in which it operates, in order 
to appreciate its extraordinary power, as 
well as the tact and ingenuity of its inventor. 
It is small and compact—constructed of 
brass and iron, and when placed on a table, 
inde pendent of the floating rod or gauge, 
not occupy more than two or three 
square feet. We will endeavour at any 
rate to describe it to our readers, and shall 
be satisfied if we only succeed in setting 
forth its useful qualiti¢ s. 

The principal part of Mr. Palmer’s tide 
register consists of a cylinder of about two 
feet and a half in circumference ; 
the paper that is to contain the register is 
received from a smaller cylinder close to it. 
The large cylinder is made to revolve on its 
axis very slowly, by means of the motion 
given to it by a clock; and at the end of 
every hour, the direction of the wind is 
marked on it, by the impression of a small 
arrow, connected with a vane affixed toa 
staff. A beam is placed along the upper 
part of the cylinder, the lower part of which 
rack-work, and is traversed by 
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another, to which a pencil or point is at- 
tached. The beam containing the pencil is 
connected by wheelwork with a vertical 
floating rod, which, by the motion produced 
by the rise and fall of the tide, causes the 
pencil to move along the upper surface of 
the cylinder, the wheels being proportional 
to the vertical rise or fall of twenty-four 
feet, and the length of the cylinder. 

It will be seen, then, that the pencil, de- 
scribing the line of the tide, will have two 
motions—one proceeding from that which 
the cylinder receives from the clock, causing 
it to turn on its axis, which may properly 
be called relative ; the other by the rise or 
fall ofthe tide, causing it to move laterally 
along the surface of the cylinder ; and thus 
will the whole course of the tide, and its pro- 
gress every hour, be distinctly traced on the 
paper. This, in itself is a most important 
point, because it is known that the rise or fall 
of the tide is not uniform throughout the six 
hours of flood or ebb; and it will be here dis- 
tinctly shewn, not only when the maximum or 
minimum of motion occurs, but the amount 
of it also in a given space of time, or in 
other words, the libration of the tides will 
now be fairly investigated. 

Nor are these all the advantages attending 
this valuable machine. The direction of 
the wind will be faithfully registered every 
hour; and the motion given to the cylinder 
by the clock is so slow, and yet sufficient for 
the intended purpose, that the cylinder will 
contain paper of sufficient length to serve 
the purpose of twenty-eight days, or to con- 
tain the register of the tide during an entire 
lunation. It is the intention of the inventor 
tc have it placed in a room immediately 
over a well, into which the tide will be 
admitted through an aperture, protected 
by iron gauze. Thus the eflects of any 
external agitation, which the water may 
receive from the action of the wind, the 
passing of ships, or any other local causes, 
will be entirely avoided ; and a complete 
register of the tides will be obtained. 

It is impossible to be otherwise than 
delighted with this iavention of Mr. Palmer, 


and, perhaps, it could not have started ata 
than the present, 








more time 
when the effect of removing the old London 
bridge will so soon be ascertained, about 
which so many sage opinions have been 
promulgated. There may, perhaps, be 
enough of these at present, but it seems 
obvious to us, and we must take the oppor- 
tunity of recording it, that many parts of 
the river now above the bridge, will be left 
dry, in consequence of the ebb being acce- 
lerated by the removal of the bridge; and, 
as a necessary consequence to this, that the 
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flood-tide will be felt higher up the river, 
causing, probably, a partial inundation of 
the banks, where they are low, by arresting 
the progress of its natural stream. We 
understand it is intended to establish one of 
Mr. Palmer’s machines both above and 
below the present situation of the bridge, so 
that the register, being instituted before its 
removal, will enable us to see the effects 
produced, on comparing the observations 
with those made afterwards. We expect to 
hear of its being established in all parts of 
the kingdom, so much attention has the 
theory of the tides received of late, and so 
well is it calculated to lay open all its mys- 
teries. And thus will one of the most in- 
teresting phenomena of nature be made to 
discover its own laws, by the most skilful 
and ingenious, yet simple, adaptation of 
mechanical means. 
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A TALE OF THE KREMLIN. 
[Concluded from Col. 126.) 


“ O conspiracy ! 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free? ©, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seck none, 
conspiracy ; 
Hide it in oulies and affability: 
For if thou path thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention.” 
SHAKsPRARE. 


Tue morning, which had been appointed 
for the departure of the dwellers in Valdai, 
for Moscow, found Sobiesky far less pre- 
pared for the journey than he had been on 
some former periods. The powerful desire 
which he had long felt to visit the abode of 
royalty had considerably diminished, by the 
communication which Chowanskoi had re- 
cently made to him ; besides which, the pre- 
ceding evening had been spent in pensive 
wanderings with Eudocia, round the exten- 
sive garden of her father. The fraternal at- 
tachment which they had from infancy che- 
rished towards each other, and never was 
attachment of that order more sincere and 
endearing, seemed suddenly to have been 
absorbed in one of a yet more tender kind: 
so at least Sobiesky felt and expressed ; and, 
if the looks and language proceeding from 
an hesitating and tremulous voice, accom- 
panied by suffused cheeks and downcast 
eyes on the part of Eudocia, might have been 
interpreted ; even a novice in Ovid’s school 
might have been bold to assert, that her 
feelings were not greatly dissimilar from 
his own. 

The omnipotence of silent eloquence, 
poured forth from the speaking actions of 
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Eudocia, was felt by Sobiesky, while the 
irresistibility of an appeal, made without 
designing trickery to his warm heart, by 
beauty, virtue, and simplicity, was acknow- 
ledged. The thought of separation pro- 
duced in either mind a wild agony, which 
was scarcely supportable. They knew not, 
until now, by what powerful ties they were 
united; now they felt, even more than they 
could distinctly comprehend. They walked 
up the pathway towards the house, and 
again turned from it—they took the parting 
embrace, and embraced again; with their 
hands locked in each other, they stood a 
while, as if tosay Furewell was impossible, 
until at length Eudocia, fearing the call ot 
her father— 
Whisper'd a tremulous faint adieu, 
The echo of a sigh, 
and they parted, as few before had ever 
arted. 

Darkness had not yielded to the faint 
dawning of day, although its hours had 
commenced, when Chowanskoi, already 


fully equiped, entered the apartment of 


Sobiesky. The lamp, which Chowanskoi 
carried, threw its flickering light on the 
countenance of the heir of Soltikoff, and 
presented a face which betokened how ill 
at ease the heart was; of which it was the 
index. Chowanskoi mistook its import, and, 
reading in it a restless desire for revenge, 
urged him to prepare for immediate de- 
parture. Sobiesky seemed no longer to be 
directed by his judgment, or influenced by 
choice ; but, guided entirely by his long re- 
puted father, he submitted to circumstances, 
without scarcely inquiring what might be 
the issue. Softly and slowly they left the 
house, the only occupants of which, now, 
were Eudocia and an aged female relative; 
with a trusty man-servant, who had long 
resided with Chowanskoi. Sobiesky stood 
a few moments, and gazed, almost in dis- 
traction, on the window of Eudocia’s room, 
and then, hastily rushing from the garden, 
left the quiet abode of his youth, and joined 
his conductor. 

Our travellers were enveloped in dark 
cloaks, which extended to the calves of the 
legs, closely fitted to the body, and orna- 
mented with numerous tucks at the bottom 
of the waist, with a broad band, or sash, 
bound round the middle. Beneath these 
envelops, they wore, as substitutes for shirts, 
a coloured vest of striped linen, and loose 
trousers, leaving their legs bare, excepting 
as they were defended by broad folds of 
the same description of material as that of 
which their vests were made. Their feet 
were adorned with high shoes, manufac- 
tured from the bark of the linden tree, 
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while a conical formed hat, with a narrow 
brim, completed their dress. 

The business they were upon demanded 
secrecy ; for suspicion was awake. Hence 
they were obliged to take a circuitous route, 
travelling wild and unfrequented tracts, 
where the foot-print of a human being was 
but unfrequently discovered. This precau- 
tion necessarily detained them a consider- 
able time, and made their journey much 
longer than it would otherwise have been. 

Towards the evening of the seventh day 
since leaving Valdai, the massive cross, 
which crowned the lofty tower of the splen- 
did temple of Ivan Velikii, glittered in their 
view, like a blazing meteor in the rays of 
the setting sun; while the eye of Sobiesky, 
filled with admiration, which for a while 
diverted his thoughts from painful reflec- 
tions, gazed on the cupola beneath the sign 
of the Christian faith, which swelled out in 
vast dimensions like a globe of gold. The 
ardent youth would have pushed forwards 
with renewed alacrity, spurred on by power- 
ful curiosity, but the wily Chowanskoi, 
who was better informed in reference to the 
nature of their design, in their visit to the 
city, knew, too, that discretion is the better 
part of valour, and that their mission re- 
quired not less prudence than zeal; and, 
therefore, at a few versts from the conspira- 
tors’ rendezvous, amidst the dark woods of 
the Sparrow Hills, he recommended a halt. 
Here, covered by the thick foliage of oaks, 
beech, mountain ash, poplars, firs, and 
pines, mingled together in endless variety, 
they formed a pleasant and safe retreat, 
until the day had further declined ; here too 
they refreshed themselves with the last of 
the supply which they had brought with 
them from their own cottage. 

A secret, yet strong revolting of mind, 
was experienced by the noble Sobiesky, to 
the work in which he had in some measure 
enlisted. All the information he could gain 
from Chowanskoi was, that vengeance was 
called for, and that it would be speedily ob- 
tained. In vain had he, at several periods 
during their journey, inquired the names 
and characters of the conspirators: once 
more, while seated in their woody covert, 
he pressed Chowanskoi to satisfy his curio- 
sity ; but, as before, he could gain nothing; 
an obstinate silence was maintained on the 
subject. Sobiesky’s mind misgave him; 
and, to divert its bitterness, he looked back 
to the happy days he had spent with Eu- 
docia, in the seclusions of Valdai, and 
thought, with the ancient bard of Scotia— 

“ Pleasant is the recollection of joys that are 

passed = 
and yet, when the comparison, which his 
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mind unconsciously drew, between those 
“ departed joys” and his present circum- 
stances, was made, a sigh of agony burst 
forth, and his frame shook with a nervous 
convulsion, 

The Moskwa, which wound its serpentine 
form in the valley of the Kremlin, encom- 
passing the royal residence, as it ran to- 
wards the Volga, was passed by the travel- 
lers just as the last ray of light receded 
from the heavens. The appearance of 
nature, and the deed which was contem- 
plated, seemed in perfect unison. Dark- 
ness sat heavy on our world, and a 
all things in its sombre pall, as they reached 
the city. They passed through the Spas- 
kiya Vorotui, or Gate of our Saviour, and 
crossing from hence one of the plostchads, 
or ill-shapen squares, into which the town 
is divided, they reached the dark resort of 
some of the disaffected lords and fanatic 
priests. This was an obscure inn, near the 
emperor’s residence. Sobiesky was form- 
ally introduced to them; and it was shortly 
determined to inform the leaders of their 
body, of their intention to hold a final con- 
sultation that night, in the ruins of an exten- 
sive residence contiguous to the palace. 

The inn, in which the conspirators had 
met, was thronged with Russians of the 
lower order, who, according to the general 
custom of their country, were indulging in 
intoxication and every kind of excess. The 
confusion which prevailed but ill accorded 
with the state of Sobiesky’s mind, who, 
amidst the quiet scene of Valdai, had 
known no interruption to tranquillity, ex- 
cepting such as might have been produced 
by their evening revels, or a village fete. 
He trembled in the midst of his new asso- 
ciates, and sighed to escape from them. 
The keen eye of Chowanskoi was fixed upon 
him, and, as if he read the workings of his 
mind, drawing him aside, like another 
Zanga, he endeavoured, by professions of 
attachment to his father’s memory, and de- 
votion to the interests of his son, to lull to 
quiet every aroused suspicion, and every 
awakened sentiment, either of fear or re- 
morse, and thus to secure him to his pur- 


e. 
roa To you, Sobiesky,” observed the sub- 
tile director, “ the eyes of numbers are 
turned, while each person, animated with a 
noble spirit of revenge, feels anxious to at- 
tend your bidding; this night they purpose 
to hail you as their chief, assured that nei- 
ther skill nor courage can be wanting in the 
offspring of the brave Count Soltikoff. The 
reeking blood of your murdered sire,” con- 
tinued he, “ no less than the degraded sta- 
tion to which you are reduced, calls upon 
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you to arouse the spirit of your ancestry 
within you ; and, by whatever means it may 
be practicable, and at whatever peril ob- 
tained, to avenge your own indignities and 
your father’s wrongs!” “ Chowanskoi,” 
replied the youth, “ I feel my humiliation, 
and mourn my unfortunate sire’s untimely 
death, and pledge myself never to dis- 
honour the name and lineage of Solti- 
koff !” 

The company had dispersed at different 
periods, and by different ways repaired to 
the appointed rendezvous, Sobiesky and 
Chowanskoi were the last who left the inn: 
with cousiderable palpitation, the youth 
followed the guidance of him in whose 
hands he had placed himself, who con- 
ducted him to the dilapidated mansion, 
amidst the ruins of which the fatal meeting 
was to be held. Sobiesky’s director proved, 
by the adroitness with which he turned the 
dark angles, and surmounted the piles of 
rubbish by which their path was beset, that 
he was no stranger to the place. He was, 
indeed, one of the most active agents in the 
business ; and hence, he secretly exulted that 
their plot was nearly ripe for execution, 
with every prospect of complete success. 

The conspirators had already assembled ; 
and when Sobiesky and his companion 
were ushered into the assembly, every in- 
dividual: was deeply engaged in familiar 
discussion, The attention of the company, 
however, was instantly directed to the 
Count Sobiesky; for by that title he was 
cordially greeted by the whole conclave. 
Sobiesky, by a silent inclination of his manly 
person, acknowledged their reception, and 
each person resumed the seat from which 
he had risen. A few moments’ pause fol- 
lowed ; an awful silence prevailed. The 
extensive, and but faintly illuminated place, 
appalling in itself, from the evidences in 
almost every part of the hand of time being 
hard upon it, was rendered more chil- 
lingly appalling—even breathing seemed 
suspended ; and the hoard of conspirators 
looked rather like so many frightful bodies 
from which the spirits had escaped, than 
living men ;—every eye was fixed, move- 
less as stone, upon Sobiesky, when, at a sig- 
nal given, all at once arose, and above 
a hundred shining daggers were simultane- 
ously brandished above the head, while— 
“The murdered Count Soltikoff, and re- 
venge!” burst from every lip. Sobiesky 
again bowed with firmness, but spoke not. 
One of the band, whose appearance and 
conduct gave full intimation of superiority, 
gently motioned with his hand, and the 
fearful weapons were re-sheathed. The 
company again took their seats, and he 


who had given the signal of action, thus 
addressed Sobiesky. 

“ Heir of the valiant Count Soltikoff, 
you behold yourself surrounded by men 
whose only crimes are their misfortunes ;—- 
you see the remnant of your country’s de- 
fenders, who have esca the vengeful 
tyranny of the Czar. That barbarian, though 
he put to death, by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, and even by his own, the greater 
part of our companions, the Strelitz has not 
succeeded in extending his fury tous. Hea- 
ven has preserved us, to execute its right- 
eous vengeance upon him, and the desired 
moment rapidly approaches, You shudder, 
Count Sobiesky!—well may you do so, 
with strong revenge. I have seen the blood 
of your unfortunate father shed on the scaf- 
fold; I followed him to the melancholy 
spot; but I could not save him! Outcasts 
from the body of men, myself and brave com- 
panions have wandered for years through 
dreary forests, and made our resting places 
the lion’s lair, or the bear’s habitation. The 
misery of our circumstances has compelled 
us to seek by fraud, or to obtain by violence, 
that subsistence to which our rank as soldiers 
and citizens justly entitled us. But, to- 
morrow, the tyrant and his courtiers are 
doomed to fall by our hands. We loved 
your father; he was our chief. You are 
now invited to become so. Your resolution 
and courage will, we doubt not, prove our 
choice has not been improperly made.” 

Sobiesky listened with astonishment, and 
at once became fully alive to the dilemma 
in which he was placed. He had proceeded 
too far to recede, and yet, more than ever, 
he detested the contemplated deed of blood. 
To state his objections, he was aware, would 
only be to secure his own destruction, while 
to proceed on the projected plan, would be 
to act in concert with murderers, whose 
chief object was to spread anarchy and 
confusion in every direction. He felt the 
only alternative left him was, to disguise 
his feelings, and summon to his aid an ap- 

arance of determination, foreign to his 
~ and understanding. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and the next night was appointed 
for their last meeting. The conspirators 
dispersed, each taking a different direction. 
Chowanskoi merely conducted Sobiesky to 
the place at which they had entered the 
ruins, and then left him to pursue his way 
to the inn, while himself, to prevent obser- 
vation, took a more circuitous route. 

Sobiesky had not advanced many paces, 
before he felt his arm suddenly seized by 
an unseen hand, while a stranger addressed 
him, and requested with earnestness that he 
would follow him. To distinguish the fea- 
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tures of the person by whom he was ac- 
costed, was impossible ; but, as he felt con- 
fident in his mind, that he was one of the 
party from which he had just separated, he 
conceived that to refuse would be danger- 
ous; hence, making a slight motion with 
his hand, he whispered—“ Lead on,” 
and immediately followed his unknown 
guide. 

To whatever part of Moscow Sobiesky 
might have been conducted, would have 
been equally indifferent to him, as he had 
only been in it a few hours in the whole, 
hence all places were alike strangeto him. A 
few minutes brought them to a narrow and 
decayed staircase, which, with considerable 
difficulty, they ascended, and entered an 
apartment, the door of which the Russian 
closed after them instantly. “ Whither are 
you leading me ?” demanded Sobiesky, as 
the stranger still moved forwards in silence. 
“Do you fear to follow me?” asked the 
guide, surveying him attentively, by the light 
of a lamp which depended from the ceiling. 
Sobiesky felt awed beyond what he could 
account for. He gazed upon the tall and 
robust figure before him, whose piercing 
eyes looked as if they would read the secret 
working of his mind ; at length, he replied 
as before, “Lead on, I'll follow you.” 
They entered a second room, of limited di- 
mensions, the door of which was likewise 
immediately closed; when the Russian 
turned, and thus addressed Sobiesky. 

“I perceive you are surprised at what I 
have done. It is unnecessary—be secret, 
and all will be well. I have, as well as 
yourself, just left the ruins in which the 
death of the Czar has been resolved upon 
with a solemn oath, Like yourself, I have 
to-night, for the first time, been among the 
conspirators. I too have reasons for being 
the irreconcileable enemy of Peter. But our 
plot, I fear, is badly laid. For who are our 
companions? Wretches stained with crimes, 
outlawed plunderers, who have eluded the 
arm of justice, and now breathe only mur- 
der and pillage. They state, indeed, that 
the chief men in the empire are in their 
plot, and yet not one of them was named. 
But can we suppose any noble would so far 
disgrace himself, as to mingle with common 
banditti? They have opened no plot to us. 
For what, and for whom, do they expose 
themselves to danger? it is true they name 
your father, and revenge ; but it is only to 
induce others to become the blind instru- 
ments of their enterprise ; every thing is, in 
fact, unknown to us. You, Sobiesky, they 
have appointed their chief. I cheerfully 
subscribe to their choice; only make me 
better informed on this mysterious matter, 








and you shall not calculate in vain upon the 
exertions of my arm.” 

Sobiesky had listened with the utmost 
attention to the stranger during his address ; 
and after he ceased to speak, continued to 
survey him with mingled emotions, There 
was a noble boldness in his manner, an in- 
dependence of look and tone, equally dis. 
tant from the vaunting of a coward traitor 
of a cause he had espoused, and the bravo- 
like fiery expression of an assassin. There 
was a calm dignity about all he said, which, 
together with the open, fearless confidence 
he had displayed, charmed Sobiesky, and 
begat in him a similar spirit. The design- 
ing secrecy of a conspirator comported not 
with his ingenuous temperament, hence, 
without disguise, he as freely communicated 
his own, as he had received the sentiments 
of the Russ. 

Delicately he adverted to his happiness 
and contentment in the cottage at Valdai. 
There, where he knew not the sting of am- 
bition, nor felt the envenomed tooth of envy, 
nor the fires of malice and revenge; where 
his wants were few, and easily supplied ; he 
had learned what in courts is seldom known 
—to be sincere and honest. ‘“ And still,” 
continued Sobiesky, “I might have enjoyed, 
what I now can scarcely hope to possess, 
happiness, had not my blissful ignorance 
been removed. And what have I gained by 
knowledge ?—the painful information, that in 
order to avenge the author of my being, 
whom I never knew, I must stain my bands 
in the blood of my sovereign. Whether, 
indeed, he who is declared to have been 
my father, was innocent or guilty, I know 
not; doubts may well agitate me here, 
surveying the assembly in which I have 
been. Burdened with these doubts, I am 
to murder my master. Fear would not 
weaken my arm, nor hesitancy hold me 
back, if I knew my cause were good ; but 
I doubt it. Iam equally unable to form 
an opinion even of the conduct of the em- 
peror in reference to my father; nor can I 
think that Heaven, as some would persuade 
me, has willed it that revenge should so be 
taken. I would at once have expressed the 
indignation of my heart against the plot, 
and the detestation I felt at its purposes, 
when first I heard it in the ruins, had not 
the conviction of my mind assured me, that 
death would have immediately followed, 
and without benetit to my sovereign. [ 
shudder at the dastardly proposal—an in- 
ward voice seems to address me, ‘ The life 
of your sovereign is sacred ; love and pro- 
tect him.’ This monitor I am resolved to 
follow—pity, and save my youth and igno. 
rance—give your advice and assistanee— 
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deliver me from the hands of these insur- 
gents and murderers—point me to a way of 
escape, and I will follow. For if the em- 
péror must bleed by my hand or consent, 
or I must suffer, I will cheerfully submit, 
and perish as I have lived—innocent !” 

“ Noble Sobiesky,” exclaimed the stranger, 
embracing him, ‘¢ You shall not perish ; 
such heroism demands, and shall have, re- 
ward. Behold,” continued he, throwing off, 
as he spoke, the cloak by which he had 
partly concealed himself—“ behold your 
emperor before you ; he who addresses you 
is the czar, is Peter your sovereign ; he can 
and will protect you.” 

It was, indeed, the magnanimous monarch. 
Sobiesky fell at his feet, but was soon raised 
from that position by his royal master, 
Every cireumstance connected with the plot, 
from its commencement, had been known 
by Peter. That terrible tribunal, which 
was established in Russia during the reign 
of Czar Alexei Michailowitch, called “ the 
Chancery of Secret Inquisition,” was, dur- 
ing his reign, merely a nominal institution. 
The numerous conspiracies, both of a poli- 
tical and private nature, which were formed 
against Peter, rendered it necessary in his 
view not only to continue, but to render it 
additionally active. Its members were 
found in all ranks, yet known by none, save 
themselves. Nothing transpired of the most 
trivial nature, but, through this medium, 
was almost instantly conveyed to the czar. 
Thus he had heard of the meeting at the 
inn, at which Sobiesky and Chowanskoi first 
stopped ; there, in the habit of a slave, Peter 
was present; he overheard the plot, and 
determined to be of the party in the ruins. 
He had there noticed the confusion of So- 
biesky, was convinced of his innocence, 
and determined to save him, and therefore 
he had led him, by a secret communication, 
to a wing of his palace. . 

It was determined on the part of Peter, 
that Sobiesky should return to the inn, 
where a ready excuse for his absence, if 
called for, would be furnished, in his igno- 
rance of the streets of the city. Chowan- 
skoi had not, however, returned when So- 
biesky reached the place; he had been 
detained on his way by some of the conspi- 
rators. 

Shortly after his entrance, each repaired to 
his chamber, and, in the following night, 
when the inhabitants of Moscow had retired 
to rest, they rejoined the conspirators in the 
place of general rendezvous. The execu- 
tion of the plot was now finally arranged, 
each person had his place and work assigned 
him. The palace was to be fired at various 
places; and, during the confusion which 


would ensue, while part of the band were 
employed in plunder, the others, headed by 
Sobiesky, were to force the palace, and sur- 
round the apartment of the emperor, upon 
whom, instantly as he appeared, they were 
to rush, and despatch him with their dag- 
gers. The arrangements were completed — 
a dreadful oath had been prepared, to bind 
them together—an awful silence ensued. 
The individual who had addressed Sobiesky, 
on his first appearance among them, rose, 
and was proceeding to swear the assembly, 
when a sudden crush shook the dilapidated 
building, the baracades were forced, gleam- 
ing fire-arms and glittering swords struck 
terror into the hearts of the boldest of the 
conspirators ; to flee was impossible—resist- 
ance was in vain; the soldiers of the czar, 
led by himself, surrounded them. The 
whole were secured ; and, on the dawning 
of the day, which was to have witnessed a 
flaming palace, a murdered monarch, and a 
pillaged city, the lifeless bodies of those 
who had formed the plot, afforded a fresh 
instance of the knowledge and determina- 
tion of Peter the Great. 

The forfeited estates of Count Soltikoff 
were, with his titles, conferred upon his 
son, whose courage and loyalty proved, that 
the professions he had made to the czar, 
while in the habit of a slave, were not less 
sincere than strong. Honour and dignity 
were in him united; and next to Prince 
Menzikoff, in power and in influence, stood 
the once humble Sobiesky of Valdai. His 
sudden reverse of fortune, and flattering 
elevation, did not, however, divert his at- 
tachment from those to whom, from infancy, 
he had been united. By his interest the 
life of Chowanskoi had been spared. He 
was, however, condemned to perpetual 
banishment to the regions of Siberia: but 
this sentence was not carried into execution ; 
a disease which then prevailed in the prison 
where he was confined, carried him off. He 
died in the arms of Sobiesky, who had oc- 
casionally visited him during his confine- 
ment; and, as his last breath trembled on 
his lip, commended Eudocia to his care: 
This was not necessary, his heart was too 
deeply interested in her welfare to neglect 
her. 

Immediately after the interment of Chow- 
anskoi, he flew to Valdai. The cottage of 
his childhood appeared in sight. The sun 
had not sunk beneath the waves of the Boris- 
thenes, when he drew up to the gate. Eu- 
docia was walking in the garden. She turned 
her head as the carriage stopped: the well- 
known form of Sobiesky, as he stepped 
from it, met her eye, and in an instant she 
was in his arms—“ My own Sobiesky !”" was 




















all that escaped her lips, as her lifeless head 
fell over his shoulder. The scene was pain- 
fully interesting. The excess of joy which 
she suddenly felt had stopped the current of 
life. Sobiesky bore his lovely burden into 
the cottage, and then, yielding toall the agony 
of sorrow, demonstrated by his emotions, 
that the lacerating wound he had received 
was incurable, as he deplored his blasted 
hopes and crushed affections. Eudocia was 
interred by the side of her father, in the 
cemetery of the convent of the Holy Trinity ; 
and after sustaining, with honour to him- 
self and profit to his sovereign, the dignity 
conferred upon him, Sobiesky was, at his 
death, by his own particular desire, depo- 
sited in the tomb which had received his 
beloved Eudocia. 
Brigg. 
———— 


To whom it may concern. 





REFLECTIONS OF A TRADESMAN, FOR THE 
GUIDANCE OF HIS CHILDREN. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Sir,—The following extract from the 
journal of my late father, you will oblige me 
by insefting in the Imperial Magazine. 

X. X. X. 

Ou, how many families are now in the 
deepest distress! How many hearts will 
break, through calamity! Oh that my 
children may ever be wise—never to wish 
to make appearances in the world, or in- 
dulge their appetites or pride, so as to live 
above their income, 

Since the first year after I was married, 
when the whole of my salary was not more 
than £40 a year, including my board, I 
took care my outgoings were not more than 
£30, After I got into trade, and for many 
years wanted double the money I had to 
carry it on, we wore our old clothes till they 
were threadbare. Instead of riding to the 
manufactories, I saved horse-hire and ex- 
pense on the road, and by day and night 
walked on foot, By this I always fore- 
casted to be ready when payments were to 
be made, and so my credit became estab- 
lished. Had I not taken these steps then, 
my dear family had not been so well pro- 
vided for now. If I, like many in my 
time have done, had set up for gentleman 
then, [had been a poor man now. Thanks 
for ever be to that tender Father, who 
watched over me, and blessed my honest 
endeavours in almost every thing I put 
my hands to. 

Here I am ; I stand a wonder, a wonder 
to myself, I stand, while I have seen others 
fail, who, at my beginning, would scarcely 
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have suffered me to sit with the dogs of 
their flocks. I wonder men, from selfish 
motives, are not more wise. I wonder they 
will have servants, before they find they can 
pay them; I wonder they will trust busi- 
ness to the hands of shopmen, when they 
can do it better themselves. These few 
things I see, in the course of men’s lives, are 
the causes of their ruin. 

One lies in bed in the morning till eight, 
nine, and sometimes until nearly ten o'clock. 
By this he robs himself of the best quarter 
of the day, and gives all who are about him 
an opportunity to rob him. This generally, 
I think, always ends in poverty, if not in 
utter ruin. 

Another gads about every where, attends 
to every one’s business but his own ; his cus- 
tomers never find him in his shop, which is 
left to apprentices. He sets up his horse, 
and, consequently, has an extra servant, and 
makes in the street, and on the road, or in 
the field, a most respectable gentleman-like 
appearance, when he should be behind his 
counter, at his day-book and ledger. After 
some time, his fine horse stumbles, and 
throws his rider, and so he is obliged to 
walk on foot all the days of his life after, 
and has neither day-book nor ledger to turn 
over, vor horse of his own to ride. 

A third I have seen enters on trade ; 
marries a wife with a fortune, and of re- 
spectability. He clears £300 a year by 
trade, and, with an expensive table, and 
seeing company, lives at the rate of £500. 
Ruin is as sure here, as if it had already 
taken place ; and, in some instances, I have 
seen it take place. 

Another good-natured simpleton is re- 
quested by some sinking spendthrift (who 
himself never knew the getting of money) to 


lend him his name, “ as a mere matter of 
form,” to his flying drafts. He does so, 


until the drawer and the indorser are obliged 
to go hand in hand to be white-washed at 
the county gaol; so much for accommo- 
dation, 

Another rises early, late takes rest, eats 
the bread of carefulness, till he gets rich, and 
trusts some of these respectable gentlemen. 
They put it in bags that have holes, and 
away it is gone at a stroke. 

Another is avaricious, hard-hearted, cruel, 
and will help nobody. The curse of God 
is over the wretch. In out-witting, he is 
himself outwitted, his villany exposed, and 
all is blasted. 

In the midst of all these dangers, and 
more that I could enumerate, such as un- 
expectedly falling into some shameful sin, 
by which I have seen three or four opulent 
families suddenly ruined; in the midst of 
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all these dangers, how much need have I to 
watch and pray withal, to be diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
Oh! how happy, how secure are Christians, 
when they live as Christians, and are go- 
verned by those sacred precepts of the Bible, 
which “ give subtlety to the simple, and to 
the young man knowledge and discretion.” 


POETKY. 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. 
ROBERT HALL, A.M. 


WRITTEN AFTER ATTENDING HIS FUNERAL, AT 
BROAPMEAD, BRISTOL, UN WEDNESDAY, MARCH 
2np, 1831, 


—_———— 


“ Know ye not that there is a great man fallen 
this day in Israel ?” Bisve. 


“ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.”—Hornace, 


*T1s o’er—the pastor and the saint is gone, 
From earth's dark wilderness of sin and woe ; 
And reckless Death a sombre cloud has thrown, 
In fancied triumph, o'er the church below: 
Yon sacred house, where oft his accents fell, 
With heavenly eadence on the enraptured ear, 
Is now the spot where mourners love to dwell, 
And pour their sorrows o’er bis hallowed bier ; 
In life, hia energies were here displayed, 
And now his ashes rest beneath the temple’s 
shade. 


Yes! Hall is gone! no more to mingle here, 
The faithful pastor with his much loved flock ; 
No more their souls with richest food to ebeer, 
No more to point them to the smitten Rock, 
Whence living waters flow ; the stream of life, 
Of fadeless health, of purest joy and love, 
That flows from heaven to earth, with blessings 
rife, 
Then refluent seeks its wonted source above ;— 
No more his fleck shall listen to his voice,— 
The shepherd of their love—the guardian of their 
choice. 


Around his tomb a mourning train appear, 

Whose heaving bosoms tell their deep-felt grief; 
One common sympathy bas drawn them here, 

One common wound that seems to mock relief : 
Pale Learning in her sable stole is seen ; 

And Eloquence, her eyes bedim'd with tears ; 
Genius om Fancy on each other lean, 

And mourn the spoil of sickness and of years ; 
One sister-band,—they all conspire to lave, 
With sad, commingling tears, their Hall’s lament- 

ing grave. 


Yet one there stands more fair than all the rest, 

Whose lovely visage speaks her heavenly birth; 
With trembling hand she rends her spotiess vest, 

And seems to tread as if on hallow’d earth ; 
Now rests her eye upon the silent tomb, 

Then quickly darts it to the seats of bliss, 

As if she knew the grave’s recipient womb, 

But open’d to a life more blest than this, 
Where sainted Hall, with unbeclonded ray, 
Should shine around the throne, through one undy- 

ing day. 
°Tis Piety, the offspring of the skies, 

Who mourns in silence o’er the mighty dead ; 
Ah! who can tell how deep her sorrow lies! 

She cannot weep—bher very heart bas bled! 

Or ne = yen one lonely drop may seek, 

To find an exit from its pearly cell, 

Far more than words that lonely tear may speak, 

And mark what feelings in her bosom swell ; 

In hope she sorrows, and delights to know 
In — that plant shall bloom, she dearly loved 
ow. 


POETRY. 


Pens no more thy heaven-touch'd lips shail 


ow 
With heaven's own eloquence; no more thy 
prayer 
Rise from the altar with celestial glow, 
And spread a savour of devotion there ; 
Thy sainted spirit now beholds the Lamb, 
Of whom on earth thy genius loved to tell, 

Now reaps the peerless blessings of his name, 
Now with his ransom'd ones delights to dwell, 
Where prophets, martyrs, and a countless throng 
Of bleod-bongbt, faithful souls unite in endless 

song. 


Farewell! we feel, and deeply feel thy loss: 

Thy orpbhan’d flock, the church, the world must 

feel 

We lose a mighty champion of the cross. 

Vet at the throne of heaven submissive kneel ; 
We will not wish thee back to mortal sight 

From courts of bliss to scenes of haggard woe ; 
We will not wish thee from the realms of light, 

Where radiant glories blaze around thy brow: 
Then vainly Death may vaunt what he has done— 
Eclipsed an earthly star, to light an heavenly sui, 


Oxford. J. S. B. 


——_>——_ 
MAY, 


WREATHED WITH MISSION FLOWERS, DOING 
HOMAGE TO THE CROSS OF CHKIST ; 


Respeetiully inseribed to the Mission and other 
Christian Societies, who hold their Annual 
Meetings in this Month, 

By JosuvuA Manspen. 


“ The flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come; and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.”—Solomon. 


Retvuenine bloom adorns the plain, 
Envamelling both field and bower ; 
And sure the pious heart may deign, 
To find a text in every flower ; 

The purple bad, the foliage, 
Inscribed by Wisdom’s pencil fair, 
Is musing man's delightful page, 

He reads a vernal sermon there. 


An alphabet in every vale, 

Is legible to mortal ken ; 
Illuminated volume hail! 

The primer of unletter’d men: 
The rustie may this folio spell, 
The plowboy learn this A BC, 
And every violet’s sweet bell 
May teach a litany to me! 


Each peasant may philosophize, 
Though Science bar him from her fane, 
On the green earth and amber skies, 
The pearly dew, the springing grain, 
The eye may smile, the bosom swell, 
When Nature weds sweet floral May, 
And Beauty walks on dale and dell 

In ali the pomp of Eden gay. , 


There’s not a bird that thrills the air, 
Or drop that glistens on the spray, 
But may suggest a grateful prayer, 
Or shine a gloomy doubt away ; 

The doubt if God be good and wise, 
Spring vouches, if you bail require, 
For grove and garden, earth and skies 
Are psalters, and each flower a lyre! 


The air is balm, the morning cool, 
Each rustic whistles down the vale ; 
Mild zephyrs crisp the lucid pool, 
And nectar fillsthe milk-maid’s pail : 
Gay bounding on the verdant lawn, 
The artless lambkins frisk and play ; 
And when Aurora opes the dawn, , 
The lark salutes the purple ray. 


And some prefer the park and grove, 

The garden, or the river’s sedge ; 

Others the mountain moorlands rove, 
These love the bower and hawthern hedge : 
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But give to me the Mission scene, 

If mild Philanthropy be there, 

I°ll quit the garden, grove, and green, 
To chant the hymn, and pour the prayer. 


And there I°ll weep o'er heathens lost, 
Or glance earth’s gloomy, moral map ; 
Reflect what ransom'd millions cost, 
And stand like Moses in the gap ; 

Nor mourn to leave the vernal bloom, 
Though it were soft Italia’s May, 

So I may pagan minds illume, 

And wipe the churches’ blot away ! 
‘To weave a wreathe for heathen land, 
And draw them by the floral tie, 

Is charity sublimely grand, 

And worthy of a seraph’s joy ; 

The lily, violet, and rose, 

(A truce to party) bere may blend ; 
Love no polemic warfare knows, 
When aii have one delightful end! 


Muse, dip thy pen in yonder bow, 

Or nature’s azure, gold, and green ; 
Then to the groves for garlands go, 
Where oft the vernal bard hath been ; 
And bring the Rose of Sharon thence, 
Or else what boots the vernal bloom, 
*Tis but a paradise of sense, 

A nosegay scatter’d o'er the tomb. 

No seasons in their annual round, 
The winter snow, the vernal morn, 
Nor Summer, by Pomona crown’'d, 
Nor Autamn, with her wine and corn, 
Can vie with deeds that spring from love, 
Benevolence, illamin’d prayer ; 

Nor gems below, nor stars above, 
Have aught so beautiful and fair. 

Go drop commiseration’s tear ! 

Go symbolize with heathen woes! 

"Tis brighter than the dew-drop clear, 
“ And aweeter than the virgin rose.” 
This only gives the heart its spring, 
Joy enters not so bright a sign ; 
‘There's not a plume in Fancy’s wing, 
Nor vernal vista lalf so fine. 


This sheds a fragrance ever young, 
Tints with a beauty alwars new, 
Surpassing all that Thomson sung, 

Or Claude in landscape ever drew : 

It gives anew the golden age, 

It strings the prophet’s lyre again, 

For every seraph, saint, and sage, 

Hail, blest Messiah’s promised reign. 
Then meet and plead, ye good and wise! 
Though sceptics may deride your zeal ; 
Let all who trath and mercy prize, 
Unite for weeping Zion's weal : 

She weeps to see the heathen lie, 

Wrapt in stern Winter's cheerless gloom ; 
She weeps to see the millions die, 

With not a hope to gild the tomb! 

Alas, they have no vernal day! 

No tree of life was ever theirs ; 

That plant of Eden fair and gay, 

No fruit in their dark region bears: 

No passion-floweret ever smil’d, 

No lily love adorns the vale, 

But sin’s dread aspect wide and wild, 
Spreads death with every passing gale. 
Oh, what a charnel-house is there! 

Of all deform'd and hideous things, 

The vestibule of dark despair, 

Where Satan to his empire clings ; 

And rules the darkness of the age, 

Yea, rules it with an iron rod, 

Keeps back the truth-inspired page, 
And bars the heathen world from God! 
Rise, men of Israel, in your might! 
Dash the usurper from his throne ; 
Rise! wave the cross, dispread the light 
From isle to isle, from zone to zone : 
Rise in the might of faith and prayer! 
That /ever never failed yet ; 

Your love by golden deeds declare, 

And pay the heathen world their debt! 


"Tis yours to wreathe with fiesh-blown flowers 
Each ballow’'d testival in May ; 

"Tis yours to braid the dancing hours, 

With amaranths for ever gay : 

*Tis yours to bid the turtle sing, 

"Neath skies for ever clad in gloom, 

To give the heathen more than spring, 

And make the moral desert bloom! 


You have the fountain in your land, 
Wide bid the streams of mercy flow 
You have the covenants in hand, 

O spread them o'er a world of woe! 
"Tis yours to send the trath as far 
As breezes blow, or billows roll, 
Till morning's fair millennial star, 
Shines o’er the earth from pole to pole! 


- > 


Review.—* Select Library.” Vol. I— 
Polynesian Researches. By William 
Ellis, Vols. 1. Il. small 8vo. pp. 420. 
446. Fisher and Co. London. 1831. 

We are informed im an advertisement pre- 
fixed to the first volume, that it is the com- 
mencement of a series, to be entitled, THe 
Serect Lisrary. This series will consist 
principally of valuable and interesting works 
of a religious tendency, hitherto issued from 
the press, in an expensive form, that has 
frequently placed them beyond the reach of 
common means. These volumes, now pub- 
lished at six shillings each, neatly printed, 
and embellished with many engravings, 
cannot fail to extend their circulation, and 
to enhance their utility. Of this series, the 
volumes of Polynesian researches form 
an auspicious commencement, which, we 
doubt not, will be followed by treatises of 
correspondent merit. 

This production of Mr. Ellis having al- 
ready obtained an extensive circulation, 
come3 not before the world to seek a cha- 
racter, but to diffuse more widely the 
valuable and interesting information which 
it contains. The reputation which it has 
acquired by universal consent, places it high 
on the pinnacle of fame; but what is still 
more honourable, its station is not less ele- 
vated, when measured by the standard of 
general usefulness. Combining, in one view, 
the varied and numerous objects which 
it embraces, it may be justly pronounced, 
without any exaggeration, to contain the 
most luminous, diversified, and interesting 
account of the islands in the Great Pacific 
Ocean, of their producticns and inhabitants, 
that ever has been presented :to the eye of 
Europe. 

Until this work made its appearance, our 
acquaintance with the natives of these re- 
mote and insulated regions was very vague, 
questionable, and indistinct. Voyagers, who 
occasionally touched on their shores, could 
have but a transient opportunity of estimat- 
ing the character of these untutored children 
of nature; and even allowing the estimate 
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to be correct, their observations must have 
been too located and partial to command the 
information required. To accomplish this 
task, a residence on the islands, and a familiar 
intercourse with the inhabitants, became 
necessary. They should be seen in their 
political, their civil, their domestic, their 
religious conditions and relations, and that 
not for a few days, but through a series of 
years, that their principles might be traced 
in their varied effects, and the operations of 
their passions watched in their excitements 
and ebullitions. But neither time, nor in- 
tercourse, nor both combined, without dis- 
cernment to notice, and diligence to record 

assing occurrences, would have been suf- 
ficient to collect an adequate history of the 
novel varieties which might be reaped in 
the Polynesian field. It was reserved for 
Mr. Ellis to occupy this desirable situation, 
to be favoured with all the facilities which 
time and circumstances could afford, for 
collecting materials—to be blessed with a 
peculiar degree of alertness to “ catch the 
manners living as they rose,” and with 
talents to imbody them in the most interest- 
ing publication respecting the natives and 

roductions of the South Sea Islands, that 
a ever been given to the world. 

It would appear from the preface to the 
first volume, that Mr. Ellis visited the re- 
gions which he has so ably described, in 

‘the character of a Missionary, under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society — 
that, during a residence of eight or ten years, 
he explored the greater portion of the islands 
which he mentions—that most of his time was 
spent in familiar intercourse with the natives 
—that he made copious notes of much that 
came under his notice—that while residing in 
the South Seas, he kept a daily journal, and 
that since his return to England, in 1826, 
he has received regular accounts from his 
colleagues, still officiating on the islands ; 
from which sources he has been enabled to 
form the present work. 

The first volume contains fifteen chapters, 
which, among other articles, furnish histori- 
cal notices of the islands, a general survey 
of their vegetable and animal productions, 
and a detailed account of the manners, 
customs, genius, dispositions, wars, idolatry, 
traditions, and pastimes of the inhabitants. 

Amidst this great variety, their traditions 
respecting the origin of man, and the pre- 
valence of a general deluge, are particularly 
remarkable, from their conformity to other 
accounts communicated by savage tribes, 
living in distant sections of the globe, and in 
several respects from their resemblance to 
the records of holy writ. 

In reference to the views which the natives 


entertained respecting an hereafter, the fol- 
lowing extract cannot fail to prove highly 
interesting, and with this quotation we must 
dismiss this first volume : 


“ Their ideas of a future state were vague and 
indefinite. They generally spoke of the place to 
which departed spirits repaired on leaving the 
body, asthe po, state of night. This also was the 
abode or resort of the gods, and those deified spirits 
that had not been destroyed. What their precise 
ideas of a spirit were, it is not easy to ascertain. 
They appear, however, to have imagined the shape 
or form resembled that of the human body, in 
which they sometimes appeared in dreams to the 
survivors, 

“ When the spirit left the body, which they called 
unuhi te carua ete atua, the spirit drawn out by 
the god, (the same term, unwhi, is applied by them 
to the drawing a sword out of its scabbard,) it was 
supposed to be fetched, or sent for, by the god. 
They imagined that oramatuas, or demons, were 
often waiting near the body, to seize the human 
spirit as it should be drawn out (they supposed) 
from the head and, under the influence of strong 
impressions from such superstitions, or the effects 
of a disordered imagination, when dying, the poor 
creatures have sometimes pointed to the foot of the 
mat or the couch on which they were lying, and 
have exclaimed, “ There the varua, spirits, are 
waiting for my spirit: guard its escape, preserve 
it from them,” &e. 

“On leaving the body, they imagined it was 
seized by other spirits, conducted to the po, or 
state of night, where it was eaten by the gods ; not 
at once, but by degrees. They imagined, that 
different parts of the human spirit were scraped 
with a kind of serrated shell, at different times ; 
that the ancestors or relatives of the deceased per- 
formed this operation ; that the spirit thus passed 
through the god, and if it underwent this process 
of being eaten, &c. three different times, it became 
a deified, or imperishable spirit, might visit the 
world, and inspire others. 

“* They had a kind of heaven, which they called 
Miru. The heaven most familiar, especially in 
the Leeward Islands, is Rohutu noanoa, sweet- 
scented Rohutu. ‘This was situated near Tama- 
hani unauna, glorious Tamahani, the resort of 
departed spirits, a celebrated mountain on the 
north-west side of Raiatea. The perfumed Rohu- 
tu, though invisible but to spirits, was somewhere 
between the former settlement and the district of 
Tipaehapa on the north side of Raiatea. It was 
described as a beautiful place, quite an Elysium, 
where the air was remarkably salubrious, plants 
and shrubs abundant, highly odoriferous, and in 
perpetual bloom. Here the Areois, and others 
raised to this state, followed all the amusements 
and pursuits to which they had been accustomed in 
the world, without intermission or end. Here was 
food in abundance, and every indulgence. It is 
worthy of remark, that the misery of the one, and 
enjoyments of the other, debasing as they were, 
were the destiny of individuals, altogether irre- 
spective of their moral character and virtuous 
conduct, The only crimes that were visited by 
the displeasure of their deities were, the neglect of 
some rite or ceremony, or the failing to furnish 
required offerings. I have often, in conversations 
with the people, and sometimes with the priests, 
endeavoured to ascertain whether they had any 
idea of a person's condition in a future state being 
connected with his disposition and general conduct 
in this; but I never could learn that they expected, 
in the world of spirits, any difference in the treat- 
ment of a kind, generous, peacefal man, and that of 
a cruel, parsimonious, quarrelsome one. I am, 
however, inclined to think, from the great anxiety 
about a future state which some have evinced when 
near death, that natural conscience, which I be- 
lieve pronounced a verdict on the moral character 
ofevery action throughout their lives, is not always 
inactive in the solemn hour of dissolution, although 
its salutary effects were neutralized by the strength 
of superstition. 


= 
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The second volume of these Researches is 
not less interesting than the first. A con- 
siderable portion of its contents having an 
mmediate bearing on the natives, places 
their general character in a most interesting 
light. We behold them under the dominion 
of idolatry, the slaves of a bloody supersti- 
tion, offering human victims to their san- 
guinary deities, and addicted to the perform- 
ance of hateful ceremonies connected with 
pagan rites. In another view we perceive them 
breaking the chains of their mental captivity, 
and emerging into light, beaming from hea- 
ven on their minds, and awakening their 
intellectual energies. But these, and other 
phenomena, will best appear in the author’s 
own language. 

The erection of a printing-press in Tahiti, 
the strong sensations which it excited in the 
king, the chiefs, and the people at large, 
together with the bursts of admiration which 
followed its first achievement, Mr. Ellis 
thus interestingly describes :— 


“ Pomare, who was exceedingly delighted when 
he beard of its arrival, and bad furnished every 
assistance in his power, both in the erection of the 
building, and the removal of the press, types, &c. 
from Papetoai, where they had been landed, was 
not less anxious to see it actually at work. He 
had for this purpose visited Afareaita, and, on his 
return to the other side of the island, requested that 
he might be sent for whenever we should begin. 
A letter having been forwarded to inform him that 
we were nearly ready, he hastened to our settle- 
ment, and, in the afternoon of the day appointed, 
came to the printing-office, accompanied by a few 
favourite chiefs, and followed by a large concourse 
of people. 

“Soon after his arrival, I took the composing- 
stick in my hand, and, observing Pomare looking 
with curious delight at the new and shining types, 
asked him if he would like to put together the 
first A B, or alphabet. His countenance was lighted 
up with evident satisfaction, as he answered in the 
aftirmative. I then placed the composing-stick in 
his hand ; he took the capital letters, one by one, 
out of their respective compartments, and, fixing 
them, concluded the alphabet. He put together 
the small letters in the same manner, and the few 
monosyllables composing the first page of the small 
spelling-book, were afterwards added. He was 
delighted when be saw the first page complete, 
and appeared desirous to have it struck off at 
once ; but when informed that it would not be 
printed till as many were composed as would fill a 
sheet, he requested that he might be sent for 
whenever it was ready. He visited us almost 
daily antil the 30th, when, having received intima- 
tion that it was ready for the press, he came, 
attended by only two of his favourite chiefs. They 
were, however, followed by a numerous train of 
his attendants, &c, who had by some means heard 
that the work was about to commence. Crowds 
of the natives were already collected around the 
door, but they made way for him, and, after he 
and his two companions had been admitted, the 
door was closed, and the small window next the 
sea darkened, as he did not wish to be overlooked 
by the people on the outside. The king examined, 
with great minuteness and pleasure, the form as it 
lay on the press, and prepared to try to take off 
the first sheet ever printed in his dominions. 
Having been told how it was to be done, he 
jocosely charged his companions not to look very 
articularly at him, and not to laugh if he sbould 
not do it right. I put the printer's ink-ball into 
his hand, and directed him to strike it two or three 
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times upon the face of the letters ; this he did, ana 
then placing a sheet of clean paper upon the parcs- 
ment, it was covered down, turned under the 
press, and the king was directed to pull the handle. 
He did so, aud when the paper was removed from 
beneath the press, and the covering lifted up, the 
chiefs and assistants rushed towards it, to see 
what effect the king’s pressure had produced. 
When they beheld the letters black, and large, and 
well defined, there was one simultaneous expres- 
sion of wonder and delight. 

“ The king took up the sheet, and having looked 
first at the paper and then at the types with atten- 
tive admiration, handed it to one of his chiefs, and 
expressed a wish to take another. He printed two 
more ; and, while he was so engaged, the first sheet 
was shewn to the crowd without, who, when they 
saw it, raised one general shout of astonishment 
and joy. When the king bad printed three or four 
sheets, he examined the press in all its parts with 
great attention. On being asked what he thought 
of it, he said it was very surprising ; but that he 
had supposed, notwithstanding all the descrip- 
tions which had been given of its operation, that 
the paper was laid down, and the letters by some 
means pressed upon it, instead of the paper being 
pressed upon the types. He remained attentively 
watching the press, and admiring the facility 
with which, by its mechanism, so many pages were 
printed at one time, until it was near sunset, when 
he left us; taking with him the sheets he had 
printed, to his encampment on the opposite side of 
the bay.”—p. 223. 

Of heathen worship, superstition, and 
sanguinary rites, the following picture can- 
not be contemplated without horror. But 
it is pleasing to add, that both infanticide, 
and the practice of offering human victims 
to the Polynesian Moloch, has for several 
years been totally discontinued throughout 
the islands, 

“ Raiatea is not oy the most important island of 
the Leeward group, from its central situation and its 
goagueptstent extent, but on account of its identity, in 
tradition, with the origin of the people, and their pre- 
servation in the general deluge. It has mn distin- 
guished as the cradle of their mythology, the birth- 
place and residence of Oro, their principal god, the 
region to which disembodied spirits resorted, the seat 
of their oracle, and the abode of those priests whose 
predictions for many generations regulated the ex- 
pectations of the nation. It is also intimately con- 
nected with the most important matters in the tradi 
tionary history and ancient religion of the people. 
Opoa is the most remarkable place in Kaiatea ; of its 
earth, according to some of their traditions, the first 
pair were made by [ii or laaroa, and on its soil 
they fixed their abode. Here Oro held his court. It 
was called Hawaii; and as distant. colonies are said 
to have proceeded from it, it was probably the place at 
which some of the first inhabitants of the South Sea Is- 
lands arrived. It has also long been a place of celebrity, 
not only in Raiatea, but throughout the whole of the 
Society Islands, It, was the hereditary land of the 
reigning family, and.he usual residence of the king 
and his household. ut the most remarkable object 
connected with Opoa, was the large marae, or temple, 
where the national idol was seme. and human 
victims were sacrificed. Jhese offerings were not 
only brought from the districts of Raiates and the ad- 
jacent islands, but also from the windw.rd group, 
and even from the more distant islands to the south 
and south-east. 

“ The worship of Oro, in the marae here, appears 
to have been of the most sanguinary kind; haman 
immolation was frequent, and, in addition to the bones 
and other relics of former sacrifices, now scattered 
among the ruins of the temple, there is still a large 
enclosure, the walls of which are formed entirely of 
human skuils, The horrid piles of skulls, in their 
various stages of decay, exhibit a ghastly spectacle. 
They are principally, if not entirely, the skulls of 
those who have been slain in battle. A number of 
beantiful trees grow around, especially the tamanu, 
callophyllum inophyllum, and the aoa, ficus prolira, 
resembling, in its growth and appearance, one of the 
varieties of the banian in India.’’—p. 316. 


We must now take our leave of these two 
very pleasing and instructive volumes, re- 
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commending them to the attention of the 
reader, as fraught with more valuable infor- 
mation respecting these portions of the 
globe, and this branch of the human fa- 
mily, than any other publication can sup- 

ly. Two other volumes yet remain, which, 
including a “Tour through Hawaii,” will 
complete the Polynesian series. Of these, 
the character being already established, the 
appearance will be expected with no com- 
mon solicitude. 


Gene 


Review.— Sermons. By James Parsons. 
York, 8vo. pp. 518. Westley and 


Davis. London. 1830. 


Few young ministers in modern times have 
ever acquired so much early fame as Mr. 
James Parsons; and, what is still more 
honourable to his talents and character, 
very few, indeed, have ever at his age been 
found more deserving. Wherever his in- 
tention to ascend the pulpit has been an- 
nounced, the places of worship have been 
densely thronged, and that not with curious 
spectators, and persons actuated by idle 
curiosity, but with serious, respectable, and 
attentive hearers, by whom his addresses 
have been most favourably received. To 
his masterly eloquence they have readily 
paid a just tribute of respect; but in the 
estimation of all, the fascinating orator has 
been eclipsed by the Christian divine. 

Prior to the publication of his discourses, 
some few were apprehensive that, when 
submitted to the eye, they would lose many 
charms which they presented to the ear. 
This questionable position is now brought 
to the test, and no one, by whom they are 
attentively perused, will suspect that they 
have lost any primitive excellency, by pass- 
ing through the medium of the press. 

The nineteen discourses, which fill this 
volume, are founded on portions of scrip- 
ture that are of universal application. Into 
the thorny wilderness of polemical divinity 
the author does not enter; his aim being to 
lead his flock beside the still waters, and to 
make them lie dov-n in green pastures. 
Liberality, benevolence, argument, and ex- 
hortation, leading to experimental and 
practical godliness, are his distinguishing 
characteristics. He delivers masculine truths 
in plain but vigorous language, and appears 
more solicitous that his subjects should 
adorn his expressions, than that his words 
should embellish his doctrines. In the 
former, he has so happily succeeded, that 
he finds no occasion for the latter; yet we 
feel persuaded, that those who peruse the 
following passages, which may be con- 
sidered as a fair specimen of these dis- 
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courses, will readily give him credit for both. 
They occur in his second sermon—the rich 
man in torments, soliciting Ahraham to send 
a messenger to warn his brethren, and the 
reply which that request elicited :— 


“Tt is equally easy to explain away a snper- 
natural visitation, as it is to explain away the evi- 
dence of revelation. The attestations actually 
afforded to revealed truth, comprehend evidence vo! 
the same order, as is sought in a renewed and pa)- 

able disclosure of the invisible world ; and in re. 
jecting that truth, despite is done to the very mode 
of confirmation, which itis supposed would be so 
conclusive and resistless. An infidelity assumed 
against the word of God, as originally delivered, 
puts the mind in a state of readiness and prepara 
tion for the exercise of farther infidelity, in causing 
fresh claim to be made upon its submission. He 
who has refused to be persuaded by the signs and 
wonders which accompanied the introduction of 
religion, and have been made known, and assured 
on the concurrent authority of so many witnesses 
to the faith, is, by the process which induced that 
refusal, provided with facilities for dismissing the 
testimony of another messenger, come under what 
form he may. 

“ Supposing a vision permitted from such a one 
from the world of spirits—while the mysterious 
visitor was in actual presence, there would pro- 
bably be a high degree of astonishment and terror ; 
but when the eye beheld no longer, how many 
suggestions would urge the mind to remain in ori. 

inal incredulity, and to account for the occurrence, 
na manner which would impose no obligation tu 
obey! It was a pbantom—an iilusien—a decep- 
tion of the sight—a pieture of imagination— the 
capricious scenery of a trance—or adream. Such 
insinuations would be plausible, and at hand ; or, 
if the reality could searcely be thus disposed of, 
other arguments of the same sceptical tendency 
might yet be proffered, against the truth of the 
tidings, and against the authority by which the 
messenger came. And then the ridicule aod un- 
belief of those around, and the deadening influence 
of time and events, would perform their part in 
operating at last to negative the warning, and blot 
out the impression for ever. We cannot compare 
the obstacles which must be overcome, ere the 
colleeted and established proofs of religiov can be 
trampled on, with the obstacles which would op- 
pose the evasion of the novel testimony proposed, 
without again retarning to the principle, that * if 
men hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
—p. 56. 
oe 
Review.—A Familiar Analysis of the 
Calendar of the Church of England, &c., 
&e. By the Rev. Hugh F. Martyndale, 
A. M. 12mo. pp. 294. Wilson. Lon- 
don. 1831. 


Turis volume bears some resemblance to 
Time’s Telescope in its arrangements, ob- 
jects, and delineations, with this essential 
difference, that while the work to which we 
have compared it, ranges through every 
country and through every age for its ma- 
terials, this familiar analysis is confined to 
the days, seasons, persons, and events no- 
ticed in the calendar of the Church of Eng- 
land. To an ordinary reader, many of 
these appear in name, but without any 
meaning, and few comparatively can un- 
derstand why they occupy a place in this 
ecclesiastical formulary. To such as these, 
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the analysis before us is intended to furnish 
all the information that can be reasonably 
required. 

Independently of the amusement which 
the records of tradition can always supply, 
it is both pleasing and profitable to explore 
the sources of customs and observances 
which time has rendered familiar to our 
views. In these, we sometimes perceive, 
that reason gave birth to what has since 
become a degenerate offspring ; while 
others, rendered venerable by the lapse of 
time, can boast no higher lineage, than that 
of having been generated by ignorance and 
papal superstition, in the dark and gloomy 
ages of adulterated Christianity. 

In several of the explanations given, 
some valuable fragments of history are in- 
troduced, deriving elucidation from occur- 
rences, seasons, and circumstances, which 
peculiar exigencies rendered remarkable in 
the calendar of time. There can be little 
doubt, that many of these memorials have 
outlived the occasions cf them, and no Joss 
would be sustained, either in church or 
state, if they were to be obliterated from the 
columns in which they now appear. But 
in all national concerns, reformation is ge- 
nerally distinguished by the tardiness of its 
movements. 

It must be obvious, however, to every 
observer, that to these rites, feasts, fasts, 
and customs, whether originating in piety or 
superstition, no undue veneration or sanctity 
is attached; nor is there the most distant 
probability, that in this country they will 
ever be used as fulcrums, either by states- 
men or priests, to heave the public mind. 
The evils of commemoration seem, on the 
contrary, to be more ominous from an op- 
posite quarter, So far as they secure any 
attention among the people, they encourage 
idleness, drunkenness, and dissipation, and 
may therefore be considered as the innocent 
causes of many pernicious effects. 

Standing, however, in the calendar of 
our Establishment, they are no more than 
dead letters, which appear as memorials of 
what has been, or as buoys floating on the 
Stream of time, to mark the spot in which 
given superstitions sunk and disappeared. 
As buoys, landmarks, or beacons, they are 
not unworthy of preservation, and as inof- 
fensive monuments of antiquity, care should 
be taken that they are not demolished with 
unhallowed zeal. 

That many of them are insignificant, and 
even contemptible, in themselves, no rea- 
sonable person can for a moment doubt. 
But to distinguish the useless from the use- 
ful, is an exceedingly difficult task. No 
one can draw a line between them with 
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such precision as to satisfy all parties, and 
to obliterate either too much or too litile, 
is only to create a ferment which may not 
speedily subside. Perhaps the wiser plan 
will be to let the tares and the wheat grow 
together until the harvest. 

From the distinct characteristics of each, 
which this volume furnishes, an estimate of 
their proportions may be easily formed ; 
and of these no one can doubt that the ex- 
cellent are by far the most numerous. To 
trace these customs, to explore their sources, 
and supply the history of individuals and 
events, must have been a work requiring 
much time and attention. These Mr. 
Martyndale has brought to the subjects of 
his inquiry ; and the success, attendant on 
his researches, derives an additional value 
from the variety of topics which this volume 
comprises, and the narrow compass, as well 
as respectable manner, in which the whole 
is presented to the reader. 

a 
Review.—The Temple of Melckartha, 
in Three Vols. 8vo. pp. 358 —301—328. 
Holdsworth and Ball. London. 1831. 


Tuss very singular performance is of such 
a romantic character, that we scarcely know 
whether its delineations belong to the inha- 
bitants of our planet, or to those of another ; 
or if, from some peculiarities of description, 
we allow ita place on our sphere, we know 
not if the antediluvian, or the postdiluvian 
world can lay the strongest claim to the 
scenes and manners with which the author 
seeks to amuse his readers. In his preface 
he readily admits that he has darted on the 
wing of imagination into some very distant 
region, and some very remote period, that 
he may then and there unfold his bales of 
wisdom, which are to reward us for our 
journey in following him :— 

“A word of apology should, perhaps, be offered 
to the reader, who, contrary to the usages of 
modern novel-writers, is asked to undertake so 
long a journey as into the regions of remote anti- 
quity. The author can only say, that it was not 
until he saw himself separated by the interval of 
many centuries from all the well-known forms of 
false religion, that he felt quite free from serious 
difficultics, and disagreeable entanglements, while 
endeavouring to imbody the essential characters 
of certain delusions that infect haman nature 
alike inevery age.”—p. vii. 

For what definite purpose we are carried 
back into those remote periods of antiquity 
which speculation alone has visited, and 
directed to expatiate in regions which the 
eagle's eye hath not seen, we are not ex- 
pressly informed, though it may not be 
difficult to conjecture. The author seems 
to have an object in view, which he is un- 
willing to touch in its native abode, and 
unadulterated colouring; he therefore finds 
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it convenient to invest it in the garments of 
disguise, and to erect his temple in the em- 
pire of romance. 

In its fictitious department, we find a 
strange combination of historical delinea- 
tion and flights of imagination, that might 
furnish entertainment to a company of 
Arabian knights. It is a strange com- 
pound, in which truth and fancy are curi- 
ously mingled together ; where we are led 
onward in pursuit of an object that generally 
contrives to elude our grasp, and yet never 
retires from our sight. For this disappoint- 
ment the author endeavours to make some 
compensation, by the extravagance of his 
episodes, and the wildness of his imagina- 
tion, and in many instances his efforts are 
crowned with success, 

In its historical allusions, we find much 
vigour of intellect, many profound philoso- 
phical reflections; and judicious observa- 
tions on bondage, freedom, wealth, civiliza- 
tion, government, and law. The effects 
of tyranny, war, superstition, credulity, in- 
dustry, idleness, prudence, and economy, 
are depicted with a masterly hand. The 
author thus furnishes the rough materials, 
and leaves his readers to erect the building ; 
he gives permanence to delineation, and 
consigns to others the task of making the 
application. In the following observations 
we find no obscurity :— 


“A king is a man of business. Call men of 
business to your service, and with such on your 
right hand, and on your left, administer the affairs 
of your empire solely on those common, intelligible, 
long-tried, and indisputable principles, which the 
good sense of the mass of mankind approves. Be 
not too impatient of things confeceedie imperfect : 
old and familiar errors are less dangerous often 
than young truths. Revise, amend, corroborate, 
press towards the better ; but be slow to renovate. 
Act more than meditate.” 


With many parts of these volumes we 
have been highly pleased ; with some we 
have been amused; and with others we 
have been astonished, In their great and 
predominant feature, the trappings of fancy 
wave around us in wild exuberance, and 
with their unexpected glare too frequently 
eclipse the sentiments, for which, in the eye 
of sober reason, this work can alone be con- 
sidered as truly valuable. 

The author’s name no where appears ; 
but whether he resides in the moon, or in the 
and of Utopia, he is a man of splendid 
talents, of vivid imagination, and one who 
possesses an extensive acquaintance with the 
affairs of nations, and with the strength and 
weakness of mankind. On past events he 
engrafts modern follies, and thus teaches us 
to laugh at the absurdities of ancient times, 
without allowing us to perceive that by so 
doing we condemn ourselves. 

a 


REVIEW.—MANUAL FOR INVALIDS. 


Review.— The Manual for Invalids. By 
a Physician. 12mo. pp. 378. Bull. 
London. 1829. 


Tue author informs us in his preface, that 
his object in writing this manual is, to 
instruct his fellow-creatures first to know in 
what health consists; to lead their judg- 
ment to the care of it while it is in their 
session, and to the regaining of it when 
isease may have deprived them of it. 
Secondly, by his advice, to enable the inva- 
lid to say, thus far should I go, and no 
farther: here I can assist my health, and 
here I should consult my i earns 

In these preliminaries the author appears 
with fair promises, and we are glad to find 
that in his details we are not left to mourn 
over disappointed hopes, From a general 
survey of the bodily structure, he proceeds 
to describe the distinct and combined uses 
of each in the complicated system of human 
economy. He then advances to the con- 
duct, and supplies, needful to preserve the 
animal machine in proper order, adverting 
to the pernicious consequences of excess, 
and on all occasions strongly enforcing the 
necessity of caution, prudence, and mode- 
ration. 

Of late and hearty suppers the author 
thus delivers his opinion :— 

“ Effects are constantly attributed to wrong causes : 
we are continually bribing our judgments to justify 
our inclinations. In a great proportion of the sudden 
deaths which are continually happening, two-thirds 
at least, are found dead io their bed in the morning. 
In these cases, the victim is prevented from relating 
a detail of the sufferings, or his opinion of their 
cause ; but a large portion of cases of gest. asthma, 
heemorrhoids, apoplexy, and many other diseases, may 
be fairly attributed to late and ee! suppers ; for 
they happen very often among that class of persons 
who give themselves this indulgence. A light sup- 
per, of easy digestion, no meat, and an early retire- 
ment to rest, give the best promise of repose upon the 
pillow, and the best security that you will awake 
with renovated powers, and rise like a giant refreshed 
in the morning.” —p. 162. 

For early rising the author is a strenuous 
and faithful advocate. The quantity of 
sleep necessary to preserve health, he ob- 
serves, though certainly various in different 
persons, may, perhaps, be laid down as a 
general rule, at not less than six hours, and 
not more than eight. 

Active exercise he also strongly recom- 
mends, not to produce languor by excess, but 
to give due motion to the muscular energies, 
which will eventually facilitate all the natural 
functions of the body in their respective 
branches of operation. 

To his various lessons of advice we have 
little doubt that multitudes will assent in 
theory, who will never reduce his admoni- 
tions to practice. He seems to be deci- 
dedly of opinion, that were that care which 
is within the reach of every one, taken of 
our bodily health, as it stands connected 
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with aliment, in quantity, time, and quality, 
with sleep, exercise, atmosphere, and in- 
dulgence, gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sion would find much less employment 
than they do at present. For all these he 
gives some plain and practical directions ; 
but those who disregard his advice must 
abide the consequences of their own negli- 
gence. 

In many cases, when health is on the 
decline, the author recommends methods 
that should be adopted in order to its resto- 
ration ; but throughout the whole book he 
is more intent on its preservation, than in 
prescribing remedies when it is gone. This 
is a natural consequence of his own system ; 
for so various are the degrees of disease, 
and so widely different the constitutions of 
individuals, that what in one case would 
be found beneficial, might in another prove 
highly injurious. 

Health is the gift of Heaven, and the means 
of its preservation are committed to each of 
the human species. But when these have 
been neglected, or found inefficacious, he 
recommends measures to be adopted ; but, 
finally, should further medical aid become 
necessary, he cautions his readers against 
quackery in all its imposing forms. 

The spirit, simplicity, moderation, and 
rationality of this volume, have strongly 


prepossessed us in its favour. 
— 


Review.— The Sunday Library, or Pro- 
testant’s Manual for the Sabbath Day, 
being a selection of Sermons from emi- 
nent Divines of the Church of England, 
by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 12mo. 
pp. 369. Vol. I. Longman, London, 
1831. 


Tuts volume is ornamented with a beauti- 
ful portrait of Dr. Howley, primate of all 
England. The dedication is short, simple, 
and appropriate. Most of the authors from 
whose works these sermons are selected, 
have long been known as conspicuous cha- 
racters among our Church of England di- 
vines. In this list we find the names of 
Porteus, Paley, Horsley, Mant, Horne, and 
Blomfield. These will be a guarantee for 
others with whom they may be associated. 
In making his selections, Mr. Dibdin 
appears to have happily blended prudence 
with zeal. The discourses have uniformly 
a strong bearing on practical religion, and 
nothing is permitted to intrude, which in 
fair construction is calculated to give offence. 
Their only vulnerable point appears to be 
a want of spirituality, a deficiency in 
warmth and energy, a vacancy respecting 
experimental religion, which, having its 
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seat in the heart, becomes the vital source 
of that practical godliness which can alone 
render the discharge of duty acceptable in 
the sight of God. 

Admitting their purity of principle, these 
discourses carry with them their own re- 
commendation. The truths which they in- 
culcate are of the utmost importance to 
man, in all his social relations of life, as an 
inhabitant of time, and a candidate for im- 
mortal felicity. The observance of these 
duties is enforced, in ail, with much strength 
of argument, repeated appeals to scripture, 
in a meek and affectionate spirit, and with a 
strength and perspicuity of diction every 
way consonant to the stations of their respec- 
tive authors, and the solemnity of the occa- 
sions which have called them before the 
public eye. 

We must not, however, presume to draw 
any decided conclusions, either for or against 
an extended series, from the mere inspection 
of a single volume. We have not found 
any thing we could wish the compiler had 
omitted, and the deficiences of one volume 
may be amply supplied in another. In 
this that is now before us we have a suffi- 
ciency of evidence to prove, that “ godli- 
ness is profitable for all things, having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 


—=@———_ 


Review.—Agape, or the Sacred Love 
Pledge. By Mrs. Lachlan. 12mo, 
pp. 567. Simpkin and Marshall. Lon- 
don. 1831. 

Tuts volume bears some little resemblance 
to the annuals, but it makes no pretensions 
either to graphic embellishments or exterior 
decorations. It is, however, neatly put out 
of hand, and is ornamented with an em- 
blematical engraving, and a coloured pre- 
sentation plate. 

The materials of which it is composed 
are peculiar to itself. From first tolast it con- 
tains nothing more nor less than passages of 
scripture, arranged under a great variety of 
heads, perhaps nearly two hundred, em- 
bracing religion, morals, personal and rela- 
tive conduct, numerous branches of domestic 
economy, and the multifarious events which 
diversify human life. In the table of con- 
tents, the name of each distinct article refers 
to the page in which the scriptures that 
establish, elucidate, or guard the duty pre- 
scribed, concentrate their collective force. 

To pious individuals, who feel anxious 
to know what the sacred writings contain, 
relative to given cases that are of frequent 
occurrence, but have not time to examine 
the pages of inspiration, this book will be 
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found serviceable, the writer having col- 
lected them to the reader’s hand. Through 
this medium, the latter will enjoy the ad- 
vantages of study, without the trouble of 
application ; but beyond this, the utility of 
this volume is not very apparent, 


—>—_ 


Review.—The Doctrine of Universal 
Atonement Vindicated, in Seven Letters 
to the Rev. John Smyth, D.D.  Stric- 
tures on Dr. Wardlaw's Essay on the 
Extent of the Atonement. By John 
Kennedy, 12mo. 228. Mason. London, 
1830. 

Tuts brief treatise comprises a large portion 
of important and interesting matter respect- 
ing the extent, the efficacy, and the appli- 
cation of the Atonement made by Christ for 
the sins of mankind. Few theological sub- 
jects have been more frequently brought 
before the public, than this branch of the 
Calvinistic and Arminian controversy. 
Each side has still a vast number of adhe- 
tents and advocates, distinguished alike for 
talents, erudition, and piety; and each 
party thinks that the points at issue ought 
long since to have been decided in their 
favour. But “who shall decide when doc- 
tors disagree ?” 

In this volume the author has taken the 
liberal side of the question, and, in his dis- 
cussions, shewn himself to be an able pole- 
mic. With the hinges on which several 
branches of the controversy turn, he is inti- 
mately acquainted, and the acuteness and 
moderation, uniformly displayed, are highly 
creditable to his talents, and to the spirit in 
which he has written. 

To the investigations of scripture the 
author has brought a powerful mind, and in 
no case has shrunk from the difficulties which 
it was incumbent on him to face. No time 
is wasted in unmeaning circumlocution. 
He starts his object, and pursues it with 
vigour to a legitimate termination. His ar- 
guments are powerful, and, on most leading 
points, decidedly conclusive. His inter- 
pretations of scripture appear to be con- 
genial with our unsophisticated views of the 
Divine attributes, without having recourse 
to the tortures of criticism, to impress them 
into the service of a pre-established hypo- 
thesis. 

To such, indeed, as have already em- 
braced a manufactured system, his argu- 
ments may sound like idle tales. A rigid 
papist might as soon be persuaded that 
transubstantiation included an absurdity, as 
many, against whom Mr. Kennedy argues, 
would be induced to believe that any por- 
tion of their creed could be wrong. Yet 
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even these, we suspect, on reading this 
treatise, will be ready to adopt the ingenuity 
ascribed to an honest Quaker, and exclaim, 
“ O argument! argument! the Lord rebuke 
thee.” 

In the estimation, however, of all who 
prefer truth to system—the unvarnished de- 
clarations of scripture, to the dogmas of hy- 
pothesis—and -_ common sense, to the 
jargon of hard-hunted ingenuity, this little 
volume can scarcely fail to hold an exalted 
rank. Most leading topics are so advan- 
tageously discussed, and so followed out in 
their principal ramifications, that we are not 
more disposed to compliment the author on 
his abilities, than to admire his uniform 
impartiality, and to congratulate him on his 
success. 

pastilllicatlasl 


Review.—The History of the Bible. By 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. M. R. 
&c., in two volumes, 12mo. Vol, I. pp. 
384. Colburn. London. 1831. 


In a work of this description, scarcely any 
original matter is to be expected. All that 
can be said, has heen long and repeatedly 
placed before the world, so that little re- 
mains to reward the industry and toil of 
modern gleaners. Although collateral evi- 
dence may be derived from foreign sources, 
to illustrate customs, elucidate language, 
and to corroborate facts, yet the Bible itself 
must furnish the principal field whence the 
materials of its history can be drawn. 

The treasures, however, which former 
adventurers in this wealthy region have dis- 
covered, still remain as valuable monuments 
of human research, and from these, when 
stripped of extraneous matter, may be ob- 
tained all the essentials which an author can 
desire, to facilitate his progress. To these, 
and to the sacred writings, Mr. Gleig has 
had recourse ; and the result of his labours 
will be found imbodied in this work, which 
he intends to complete in two volumes. 

In this second volume of the “ National 
Library,” and the first of the History of the 
Bible; the events connected with the early 
periods of mankind, are traced down to 
the reign of David. In the subsequent 
volume, the subject will be resumed, and 
conducted to a termination. 

From the existence of man as an intelli- 
gent finite being, Mr. G. infers that of an 
infinite and unoriginated Creator ; and from 
the moral relation in which they stand to each 
other, he draws the conclusion, that a com- 
munication of the divine will is necessary for 
the guidance of a being in’ whose nature 
moral agency is included. ll the essential 
properties of such a required revelation, he 
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finds in that which we possess; it being 
adapted to the moral condition of man in 
time, and every way applicable to his in- 
terests in a future state. 

In proceeding through the detail of its 
progressive events, Mr. G. notices the ob- 
jections to which certain passages, incidents, 
and facts, have been exposed. To these 
he pays becoming attention, and obviates 
their force in a very satisfactory manner, 
not by profound criticisms and learned dis- 
sertations, but by popular arguments, which 
are intelligibie to common understandings, 
even though they have not been tutored in 
the schools of subtlety and erudition. 

We do not, however, mean to suggest, 
that all the objections which ingenious in- 
fidelity may find occasion to urge, are here 
stated, investigated, and answered. To do 
this would require more room than the 
history itself is intended to occupy, and 
lead to digressions which would reduce the 
narrative to a rank of only secondary impor- 
tance. From the specimens furnished, we 
may, however, perceive how other difficul- 
ties of a kindred character may also be 
surmounted ; and, fortified with this prin- 
ciple, we readily follow the author in his 
march through the sacred history. 

The volume before us is replete with 
sound sense and solid argument. It never 
conducts the reader into visionary regions, 
where fancy triumphs over reason, nor 
leaves him bewildered in the thorny mazes 
of learned speculations. Taking it as a fair 
specimen of what is to follow, we conceive 
that this “ History of the Bible” will be 
every way deserving the place it is intended 
to occupy in the “ National Library.” 


- ~~—— 


Review.—The Works of Dr. Isaac Bar- 
row, with some Account of his Life, Sum- 
mary of each Discourse, Notes, &c. By 
the Rev. J. 8S. Hughes, B.D. Vol. V. 
8vo. pp. 534. Valpy. London. 1831. 


Tue preceding volumes, containing the 
works of this extraordinary man, we have 
in several of our numbers taken occasion to 
notice. His fame was great while he was 
living, his reputation sustained no injury by 
death, and time has ever since been for- 
bidden to touch it with his scythe. Of the 
twenty-one discourses contained in this 
volume, it will be needless to say more, 
than that they are founded on passages of 
scripture, which furnish the basis of what is 
generally denominated the Apostles’ creed ; 
that they display much learning, talent, and 
piety, and are every way worthy of the 
celebrated divine whose name they bear. 
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It is, perhaps, almost needless to add, 
that this volume belongs to a series, entitled, 
“ Divines of the Church of England.” Ten 
volumes have been already published, five 
of which are devoted to the works of Dr. 
Barrow. The others are by authors, whose 
names confer an honour on the national 
church establishment of our country. 


—_—-<—— 


Review.—The History of Redemption, 
Sc. By President Edwards. 12mo. 
pp. 312. Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don. 1831. 

Tue title of this book has a captivating 
appearance, but on examination it will be 
found every way applicable to its contents. 
The celebrated author, whose name it bears, 
is of sufficient importance to command re- 
spect, as nothing of an inferior order was 
ever known to issue from his pen. It was 
first published in 1739, and is now incor- 
porated among the numerous treatises re- 
printed by the Religious Tract Society, to 
whose exertions the more valuable part of 
our community are very much indebted. 

This work traces, in a concise manner, 
the prospects, intimations, indications, and 
development of the great plan of redemp- 
tion, from the earliest ages down through 
succeeding periods, until ‘ life and immor- 
tality were brought to light by the gospel ;” 
uniting the various branches into one great 
whole, and illustrating them by an appeal to 
history, to facts, to prophecies, and to their 
remarkable and exact fulfilment. 

Thus far the system is delineated with an 
able hand, the learned and pious author 
having unequivocal data for his reasonings 
and observations. But when he enters on 
“the completion of the work of redemp- 
tion” in a future state, the ground on which 
he stands appears less secure. Entering a 
region that is veiled by the clouds and 
shadows of futarity, the light by which he 
is guided becomes, on many subordinate 

articulars, somewhat dim and indistinct. 

Vith general outline he is supplied by the 

predictions of the sacred writings, but the 
details drawn from this source are not un- 
frequently mixed up with mere human 
conjecture. We must, however, admit 
that the author’s conjectures are generally 
accompanied with probability, and beyond 
this, perhaps, no inquiries can carry our 
researches. 

In this little volume Mr. Edwards has 
successfully traced the light beaming through 
all the inferior dispensations, and found it 
shining more col more unto the perfect 
day ; and in the full blaze of its meridian 
glory, he has placed it before his readers. 


¢ 
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Review. — Writings of John Jewell, 

Bishop of Salisbury: died 1571. 12mo. 

. 488. Nisbet, London, Religious 
Tract Society. 


Ir is greatly to the honour of this Society, 
that they are not much influenced by secta- 
rian prejudices in their selections. We 
say not much influenced, for it is natural to 
suppose, that, as a matter of choice, they 
would prefer such authors as had embraced 
theological sentiments congenial with their 
own, to others, in whose peculiar views 
they could not cordially concur. This par- 
tiality is, however, permitted to have only a 
moderate share of operation; for we fre- 
quently find among their publications, the 
works of individuals with whom the hot- 
headed and the furious would deem it cri- 
minal to be found associated. 

In this volume we have the writings of 
Bishop Jewell, who, in his day, was actively 
engaged in promoting the Reformation, and 
in meeting, on the ground of argument and 
scripture, his powerful antagonists, the 

apists. To this great subject, nearly all 

is works have an almost uniform reference ; 
and from a perusal of them may be gathered 
the subtlety of his jesuitical opponents, and 
the fund of knowledge and learning which 
he was enabled to bring into this field of 
theological warfare. 

The numerous topics that are brought 
under consideration in this volume, render 
it very interesting; and at the present mo- 
ment, its importance is enhanced by the 
complexion of the times. His sermons are 
replete with sound doctrine, scriptural ap- 
peals, and solid argument; but in many of 
the author’s allusions a tinge of the days in 
which he lived is very perceptible. 

Bishop Jewell’s apology, is a master- 
piece of argument, eloquence, and learn- 
ing; and although some few expressions 
may be found in it, involving concessions 
which would now scarcely be tolerated, it is 
perhaps one of the most able treatises that 
ever appeared in favour of the Reformation 
during the Romish controversy. It contains 
a luminous exposure of papal usurpations ; 
and the deep impression which it made on 
the public mind, may be inferred from the 
violent opposition with which it was as- 
sailed by the papists, and the high esteem 
in which it has always been held by the 
friends of Protestantism, even to the pre- 
sent time. The hyena of popery being once 
more unchained, furnishes a sufficient apo- 
logy for its reappearance; and the period 
may not be remote, when all the arguments 
of our veteran ancestors will be put again 
into full requisition. 


Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. XIV. Natural Philosophy, by 
J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. M.A. '12mo. 
pp. 372. Longman. London. 1831. 


Haviwnce delineated the general character of 
this work in several of our preceding num- 
bers, we have less reason on the present 
occasion to descant on the character of this 
volume. The following extracts will super- 
sede our own observations, and enable the 
reader to judge for himself, on many in- 
teresting, but astonishing philosophical 
truths :— 


“ Wonders of Science.—Anecdote of Captain 
Basil Hall.—That a man, by merely measuring the 
moon's apparent distance from a star with a little 
portable instrument held in his hand, and applied 
to his eye, even with so unstable a footing as the 
deck of a sbip, shall cog peabody. within five 
miles, where he is, on a boundless ocean, cannot 
but appear, to persons ignorant of astronomy, an 
—— tothe miraculous. Yet the alternatives 
of life and death, wealth and ruin, are daily and 
hourly staked with perfect confidence on these 
marvellous computations, We have before us an 
anecdote communicated to us by a naval officer 
(Capt. Basil Hall, R.N.) distinguished for the 
extent and variety of his attainments, which shows 
how impressive such results may become in prac- 
tice, He sailed from San Blas on the west coast 
of Mexico, and, after a voyage of 8000 miles, oc- 
cupying 89 days, arrived off Rio Janeiro, having, 
in this interval, passed through the Pacific Ocean, 
rounded Cape fiern, and crossed the South At- 
lantic, without making any land, or even seeing a 
single sail, with the exception of an American 
whaler off Cape Horn. Arrived within a week’s 
sail of Rio, he set seriously about determining, by 
lunar observations, the precise line of the ship's 
course, and its situation in it ata determinate 
moment, and having ascertained this within from 
five to ten miles, ran the rest of the way by those 
more ready and compendious methods, known to 
navigators, which can be safely employed for short 
trips between one known point and another, but 
whieh cannot be trusted in long voyages, where 
the moon is the only sure guide. The rest of the 
tale we are enabled by his kindness to state in his 
own words :—* We steered towards Rio de Janeiro 
for some days after taking the lunars above de- 
scribed, and having arrived within fifteen or twenty 
miles of the coast, I bove-to at four in the morning 
tillthe day should break, and then bore up; for al- 
though it was very bazy, we could see before us a 
couple of milesor so. About eight o'clock it be- 
came so foggy, that I did not like to stand in fur- 
ther, and was just bringing the ship tothe wind 
again before sending thepeople to breakfast, when it 
suddenly cleared off, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the great Sugar Loaf Rock, which stands 
on one side of the harbour’s mouth, so nearly right 
abead, that we had not to alter our course above a 
point in order to hit the entrance of Rio. This was 
the first land we had seen for three months, after 
crossing so many seas, and being set backwards 
and forwards by innumerable currents and foul 
winds.’ The effect on all on board might well be 
conceived to have been electric ; and itis needless 
to remark how essentially the authority of a com- 
manding officer over his crew may be strengthened 
by the occurrence of such incidents, indicative of 
a degree of knowledge, and consequent power, be- 
yond their reach.—pp. 29. 

“ Indestructibility of Matter.—The destruction 
produced by fire is most striking ; in many cases, 
as in the burning of a piece of charcoal or a taper, 
there is no smoke, nothing visibly dissipated and 
carried away; the burning body wastes and dis- 
appears, while nothing seems to be produced but 
warmth and light, which we are not in the habit of 
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considering as substances; and when all has dis- 
appeared, except perhaps some trifling ashes, we 
naturally enough suppose it is gone, lost, destroyed. 
But when the question is examined more exactly, 
we detect, iu the invisible stream of heated air 
which ascends from the glowing coal or flaming 
wax, the whole ponderable matter, only united in a 
pew combination with the air, and dissolved in it. 
Yet, so far from being thereby destroyed, it is only 
become again what it was before it existed in the 
form of charcoal or wax, an active agent in the 
business of the world, and a main support of vege- 
table and animal life, and is still susceptible of 
running again and again the same round, as cir- 
cumstances may determine ; so that, for aught we 
can see to the contrary, the same identical atom 
may be concealed for thousands of centuries in a 
limestone rock; may at length be quarried, set 
free in the limekiln, mix with the air, be absorbed 
from it by plants, and, in succession, become a 
part of the frames of myriads of living beings, till 
sume concurrence of events consigns it once more 
to a long repose, which, however, no way unfits it 
from again resuming its former activity.—pp. 41. 

“ Use of Magnetic Masks.—Iu needle manufac- 
tories, the workmen who point the needles are con- 
stantly exposed to excessively minute particles of 
steel, which fly from the grindstones, and mix, 
though imperceptible to the eye, as the finest dust 
in the air, and are inhaled with their breath. The 
effect, though imperceptible on a short exposure, 
yet, being constantly repeated from day to day. 
produces a constitutional irritation dependent on 
the tonie properties of the steel, which is sure to ter- 
minate in fp y ption ; i h, that 
persons employed in this kind of work used scarcely 
ever to attain the age of forty years. In vain was it 
attempted to purify the air before its entry into the 
lungs by gauzes or linen guards ; the dust was too 
fine and penetrating to be obstructed by such coarse 
expedients, till some ingenious person bethought 
him of that wonderful power which every child who 
searches for its mother’s needle with a magnet, or 
admires the motion and arrangement of a few steel 
filings on a sheet of paper held above it, sees in 
exercise. Masks of magnetized steel wire are 
now constructed, and adapted to the faces of the 
workmen. By these, the air is not merely s(rained, 
but searched, in its passage through them, and each 
obnoxious atom arrested and removed.—p. 57. 
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Review.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 


vol. XV. History of France, by Eyre 
Evans Crowe, vol. II. 12mo. pp. 341. 
Longman. London. 1831. 


Tars second volume of the history of 
France is replete with interest, narrative, 
and occurrence, peculiarly belonging to 
that empire, interwoven with others which 
have an immediate relation to England, 
and either in commerce, policy, or war, to 
almost every country throughout the civi- 
lized world. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that the his- 
tory of nations should be polluted with so 
large a portion of injustice, intrigue, dis- 
honour, and inhumanity. The historian, 
however, is not the maker, but the recorder 
of facts; and when bis pen is guided by 
fidelity, neither the national vices which he 
commits to his pages, nor the virtues which 
he transmits to posterity, can affect his cha- 
racter or his fame. Of this creditable de- 
scription is the volume now before us. 
The author appears to be intimately ac- 
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quainted with the great subjects of his 

work, and in the execution of his task, he 

has rendered them worthy of those volumes 

with which they will be associated in 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
——— 


Revirw.— Family Classical Library, No. 
XII. and XIII. Tacitus, vols II. 
and ILI. translated by Arthur Murphy, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 387. Colburn. Lon- 
don, 1831. 

Havine reviewed, in our preceding num- 
bers, several volumes of this work, we have 
little occasion to expatiate much on the 
character displayed in these. In the classi- 
cal world, the name and the writings of Ta- 
citus are too well known, and their fame is 
too well established, either to gain or suffer 
any thing from modern animadversions, 

In the hands of Mr. Murphy, Tacitus has 
found a translator which he merited. His 
language is easy, nervous, and elegant. It 
is dignified without being inflated, and 
never destitute of perspicuity. The vigour 
of his author rarely languishes in his pages, 
nor does the original spirit evaporate 
through his translation. 

The historical events recorded in these 
volumes, though blackened with the crimes 
of Nero, are full of interest, which no lapse 
of time can efface, no changes in civil go- 
vernment can ever destroy. 

Both their intrinsic importance, and the 
classic elegance with which they have been 
preserved by Tacitus, have enabled these 
annals to triumph over the march of time. 
In the present translation, we perceive a 
new pheenix springing from the ashes of the 
old one, which, we doubt not, will live 
through future generations. 

—— 

Review.—The History of Chemistry. 
By Thomas Thomson, M.D, ¥F.R.S.E. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 349. 
Colburn, London. 


How ridiculous soever the study of alchemy 
may appear to modern eyes, chemistry must 
acknowledge it as the parent that gave it 
birth: we may therefore be allowed to 
withhold contempt from the progenitor, for 
the sake of its offspring, to which modern 
science is so deeply indebted. It is ina 
manner somewhat analogous to this, that 
Dr. Thomson has introduced it to our no. 
tice. He has not, however, wasted much 
time in traversing its mysterious regions, nor 
in animadverting on the voluminous, but 
unintelligible writings of its votaries. Ex- 
cept with some few superstitious enthusiasts, 
it has long since ceased either to amuse or 
to trouble the world ; and the author has not 
2B 148.—voL. xt. 
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manifested any disposition to disturb its 
repose. 

Leaving alchemy in its peaceful mansion, 
Dr. Thomson proceeds to trace chemistry 
from its early dawn, through its progressive 
stages of advancement, to some of the grand 
results with which we now find it encircled. 
The efforts and discoveries of its friends in 
various countries have not escaped his no- 
tice; and to each he has awarded that meed 
of praise which merit rarely fails to com- 
mand. 

In thus tracing the history of chemistry, 
a considerable portion of this first volume 
is devoted to the ancients, and to the dis- 
coveries and improvements of foreigners, 
Throughout nearly the whole, we perceive 
the science in its infant state, with here and 
there a few beams of superior light break- 
ing in upon the darkness of the unknown. 
It is reserved for the ensuing volume to dis- 
play those brilliant emanations of genius, 
and of philosophic research, which so ho. 
nourably distinguish our own country in 
modern times. 

So far as Dr. Thomson has proceeded, 
he appears to have traced the early part of 
chemical history with a luminous mind, an 
impartial judgment, and an able hand. To 
every lover of philosophical experiments, 
this work will present a constellation of 
charms, while to the votaries of chemical 
science its utility will appear with evidences 
of decided superiority. 

—_.-——_ 


Review.— The History of Chivalry. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 12mo. pp. 368. 
Colburn, London. 1830. 


Every one must admit that the history of 
chivalry is more amusing than useful. It 
tends, indeed, to develop various features in 
the human character, which times and fa- 
shions called into active operation, creating 
artificial honour, and imaginary heroism, 
which were frequently associated with deeds 
peculiar to a semi-barbarous age. There 
can be no doubt that, in the numerous 
trials of pride and skill which distinguished 
these feudal manners, a considerable portion 
of personal valour and prowess was dis- 
played; but it is equally true, that the ex- 

nditure was sometimes wasted on con- 
temptible objects, to which the philosophic 
eye can hardly turn without a sigh of pity 
for the follies of mankind. 

Closely connected, however, with the 
progress of chivalry, are some important 
branches of general and particular history. 
Under its banners we are led to visit coun- 
tries and cities highly renowned in days of 
old, to behold them changing masters, but 
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more generally sinking into a state of vassal- 
lage, than rising into the exalted glory of 
national independence. Impelled by the 
spurs of knight-errantry, we follow the cru- 
saders in their wild and visionary exploits, 
and hear the groans of dying thousands 
stretched on the plains of Ascalon, and, 
sickening at the sight, rejoice that “ the 
age of chivalry is gone.” 

Independently of all chivalric institutions, 
the branches of history with which their 
exploits are connected in this volume, ren- 
der it amusing to the reader; and from 
the borders of romance in real life, on which 
the incidents take their stand, an interest is 
excited which nothing but the marvellous 
can produce. 

With the various ceremonies peculiar to 
the heroes of chivalry, their institutions, 
duties, and capabilities of adventure, Mr. 
James appears to be well acquainted; but 
although his volume is very entertaining, we 
cannot avoid suspecting, that it would have 
been equally so by the events recorded, if 
chivalry had been consigned to that rust 
which has long since consumed the arms 
and armour of its heroes. 

——@————- 

Review.— The National Library. No. I. 
Lhe Life of Lord Byron. By John 
Galt, Esq. 12mo. pp. 384. Colburn. 
London. 1830. 

Tue Life of Lord Byron has been so long 
before the world in the character of a shuttle- 
cock, that most readers will suppose nothing 
new or important remains to be said. In 
this sentiment we most readily concur ; but 
while purchasers will find money, authors 
will always find books. 

We must not, however, forget that this is 
the fourth edition of the volume before us. 
It, therefore, having been favourably re- 
ceived by the public, becomes entitled to 
the front rank which it now sustains in the 
“ National Library.” To Mr. Moore’s life 
of the noble poet, this volume bears very 
little affinity. Mr. Moore’s two splendid 
quartos chiefly consist of letters written by 
his Lordship, and extracts from his journals, 
occasionally interspersed with observations 
by the biographer, which serve to elucidate 
obscure passages, and connect together what 
would otherwise have appeared disjoined. 

In this volume we perceive Lord Byron 
through Mr. Galt, and not Mr. Galt through 
Lord Byron’s letters. The leading features, 
both of his early and mature life, and of 
his individual and public character, are 
traced with commendable precision. With 
the varied and almost innumerable incidents 
belonging to each department, Mr. Galt has 
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contrived to enliven his volume, so as to 
render it both amusing and juteresting to all 
his readers. 

We are not aware that any thing of mo- 
ment, which has appeared in other biogra- 
phical sketehes of Lord Byron, has been 
omitted in this, nor do we perceive that it 
embraces any remarkable events or occur- 
rences that have not been previously made 
public. In their present association, they 
assume a new attitude, and are occasionally 
placed in connexions that give them a fresh- 
ness of colouring, fringed with the tints of 
originality ; but from a subject long since 
exhausted, nothing more can be reasonably 
expected. 

In summing up his Lordship’s character, 
Mr. Galt dwells chiefly on his talents, his 
genius, and the element in which he was 
destined to shine. These he has placed in 
a favourable, but not an exaggerated light. 
Over the shady parts, silence holds supreme 
dominion, and we are not disposed to 
“ molest her solitary reign.” 

—_@——_ 
Review.—The Harmenicon: a Monthly 

Journal of Music. Three Parts: Ja- 

nuary, February, and March. Long- 

man, London. 1831. 


To the amateurs in music this must be a 
very interesting publication ; and there can 


be little doubt that its fascinations will aug- 
ment the number of votaries who bow down 
at the shrine of Terpsichore, and add to the 
respectability of many who do homage in 
her temple. 

Of celebrated men, who have rendered 
themselves remarkable by their extraordi- 
nary powers and genius in this bewitching 
science, the Harmonicon records some bio- 
graphical sketches, and traces in a pleasing 
manner the progressive development of 
genius from its first emanations to its ulti- 
mate consummation. 

The state of music at concerts, public 
assemblies, exhibitions, and oratorios, in the 
metropolis, and eslewhere; the nature and 
character of newly-invented instruments, 
their powers, harmony, and peculiar adap- 
tations, come also within its records. Nor 
is the music of foreign countries forgotten. 
The altitude of the barometer in most of 
the principal places of Europe is measured, 
and the amount submitted to the reader. 
New music, both sacred and otherwise, also 
passes under review ; and the various authors 
receive their award, either of censure or ap- 
plause ; of the former with severity, while 
the latter is not measured out with a parsi- 
monious hand. A list of new musical works 
published during each preceding month 
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closes the literary department, thus leav- 

ing about a third part of each num- 

ber for the insertion of attractive composi- 
tions. 

As a nucleus, around which the musical 
information of Europe gathers, including 
the improvements, vicissitudes, or deterio- 
rations, which time bears on: his unwearied 
wing, the Harmonieon is a publication of 
considerable importance. Its records will 
induce composers to be cautious in what 
they publish, while its concentrated variety, 
derived both from foreign and domestic 
sources, will excite emulation, and furnish 
true genius with an opportunity of bring- 
ing its productions to a highly respectable 
tribunal. 

——— Sa 

Review.— Festivals, Games and Amuse- 
ments, Ancient and Modern, By Ho- 
ratio Smith, Esq. 12mo. pp. 390. 
Colburn, London. 1831. 

Tue variety comprised in this volume is so 

very great, that it will enable all who are 

interested in its details, to estimate the dif- 
ferent degrees of elevation which the baro- 
meter of folly has attained, while passing 
from ancient to modern times. To whom 
the enviable appellation of superiority shall 
be awarded, we take not upon us to deter- 
mine; but in distributing the prizes to the 
numerous competitors, we hope the merits 
of England will neither be overlooked nor 
treated with injustice. Other nations may 
have very powerful claims, but impartiality 
cannot deny, that we are a very deserving 
people. 

— 

Review.— Lays from the East, by Robert 
Caider Campbell, London. 12mo. pp. 
252. Smith, Elder, and Co. London. 
1831. 

Tue thin and gossamer-like web of poetry 

cannot be handled with too much care, to 

avoid fraying its texture ; hence, a critic in 

poetry ought himself to be somewhat of a 

poet, a man of acute sensibility, of spotless 

integrity, placed above the contingencies of 
degrading penury, and corrupting patron- 
age. He should chide with gentleness, and 
denounce with firmness ; upro ing the 
weeds of pretension with so nice a skill, as 
not to injure the flowers of genius. His 
censure should be rendered subservient to 
the laudable aim of decrying quackery, 
even though it have assumed a coronet; 
to shew forth the mere versifier in his nudity 
of ignorance, without respect to “all the 
blood of all the Howards.” His succour 
should be extended to nurture and support 
neglected merit, whether it have withdrawn 
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to the merchant’s desk, or hid its sensi- 
bilities beneath the rustic roof. In justice 
he should be an Aristides, in judgment a 
Brutus. 

In the spirit of these remarks, we take 
up “ Lays from the East, by Robert Calder 
Campbell’’—a book, the infliction of which 
on English poetry, might have been spared. 
The author dates from the East Indies ; and 
we can easily imagine, that in the commer- 
cial scenery of sugar plantations, and rice 
and cotton fields, there is little to kindle the 
feeling of poesy. Truth to say, there is not 
one piece in the volume with which we can 
find fault as to its music and mechanism ; 
every line contains exact quantity, and 
every verse chimes with correct rhythm ; 
but it is in vain that we look for any thing 
beyond these requisites for simple versify- 
ing. Five hundred such poems as the 
“* Lays from the East” pass in the course 
of a twelvemonth without even ephemeral 
applause, in the “poet's corners” of our 
country newspapers. We have turned 
over the leaves of Mr. Campbell’s book, in 
search of some redeeming extract, but our 
search was fruitless. We counsel the au- 
thor to be content with occasionally sonnet- 
izing in the “ Calcutta Magazine,” and the 
« Berzal Hurkaru.” We can assure him 
they are equal to his deserts ; for, judging 
from the specimens in “ Lays from the 
East,” he who may pass for a poet in 
India, would but constitute a poetaster in 
England. 


ee ee 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. A ‘comprehensive Grammar of An- 
cient Geography and History, with Maps, 
&c. by William, Pinnock, (Poole, Lon- 
don,) is a neat volume, avowedly intended 
for schools; and also for young persons, 
to enable them to store their minds with 
useful knowledge, respecting the events, 
situations, and boundaries of countries, im 
departed years. The pen of history confers 
permanency on all its records, while the 
civil and ee surface of the globe is in 
a state of continual fluctuation. Maps of 
kingdoms, as they now exist, can give but an 
inadequate idea of what they were two thou- 
sand years ago: and should our local geo- 
graphy be transmitted to posterity, a new 
comprehensive grammar of the present period 
will be as necessary to our successors, as 
that of former ages is tous. Viewed in con- 
nexion with ancient history, this work is of 
great value ; its statements are comprehen- 
sive, though concise ; its maps are rendered 
conformable to historical narrative ; and 
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its well-executed wood euts give a respect- 
able representation of many interesting in- 
cidents and events. 

2. The Shorter Catechism Illustrated, 
y Extracts from approved Authors, by John 

all, (Westley, London,) will be found use- 
ful to all young persons, who wish to know on 
what grounds those propositions rest, which, 
not being self-evident, they have been taught 
to receive as incontrovertible. The reasons 
assigned are derived from very respectable 
authorities. 

3. The Christian’s Magazine, Nos. I. 
IV., (Nisbet, London,) contains several 
useful articles, chiefly of a religious nature. 
Some few are original, but the greater 
number are extracts, derived from various 
sources. It is a weekly periodical, of re- 
spectable promise. 

4. The Christian's Privilege, $c. by 
Edward Mannering, (Baynes’, London,) 
is placed in an amiable light. The author 
has learnt how to preserve the dignity 
of religion, without giving it a repulsive 
aspect. In looking through his pages, we 
have found many strong and energetic 
expressions, which, from their antithetical 
character, are likely to be long remembered 
by the reader. 

5. Three Letters on Education. By 
the Rev. W. Newlands, A.M. (Hamilton, 
London,) isa closely printed pamphlet, of 
which the importance far exceeds the di- 
mensions. It abounds with sound sense, 
and useful observations. The author’s aim 
is, to teach pupils to think, and, what is of 
greater moment, to instruct masters how to 
do it, 

6. Little Mary, or Godin Every Thing, 
(Seeley, London,) is a nursery book of a 
religious tendency, combining nature with 
revelation, and through both, leading the 
infant mind to God. 

7. An Introduction to Latin Syntaz, &c. 
by John Mair, A.M. improved by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, (Simpkin, Lon- 
don, 1831,) appears ina new edition, which 
includes the sources of its former fame. Its 
rules are simple and perspicuous, and the 
sentences by which they are illustrated, stand 
contrasted with their constructions agreeably 
to the English idiom. An epitome of an- 
cient history enhances its value, and the 
vocabularies which follow will in some 
respects preclude the necessity of a lexicon, 
and the trouble of a continual reference to 
other books. 

8. The Pious Minstrel, a Collection of 
Sacred Poetry, (Tilt, London,) attracts at- 
tention by its elegance, and secures appro- 
bation by its intrinsic excellence. The 
selections are from some of our most able 
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poets, both dead and living. They are 
flowers which will bear transplanting into 
any soil, and will flourish in every climate. 
In their present combination, they impart a 
lustre and fragrance,"with which every reader 
must be regaled. 

9. Faith in Christ, of which the genuine 
Fruit is Righteousness, or Morality, (Long- 
man, London,) need fear no enemy but anti- 
nomianism. The author has brought a for- 
midable array of scripture passages, to prove 
positions of which few persons entertain 
any doubt. Much praise, however, is not 
due, where it would have been difficult to 
have been unsuccessful. 

10. The Cottager’s Own Book, (Seeley, 
London, ) is chiefly of a domestic character, 
relating to gardening, bees, poultry, house- 
keeping, culinary processes, and frugal 
management. It abounds with useful hints, 
and rational advice, to a valuable portion 
of the community. In most cases, books 
on domestic economy give instruction to 
those who do not want, and will not take it, 
while the plans recommended are too ex- 
pensive to be adopted by the poor. The 


author of this book enters the dwelling of 
the industrious cottager, and in plain lan- 
guage teaches him wisdom adapted to his 
humble station in life. 

11. Grace and Love beyond Gifts, a 
Sermon, by William Bridge, ( 


ley, 
London,) was preached before the Lord 
Mayor of London, in 1653. The strength 
of mind, range of thought, and ‘fervour of 
piety, which distinguished the divines of 
the seventeenth century, are apparent in 
this discourse. Plain truth, which is a 
stranger to accommodation, is its distin- 
guishing characteristic. 

12. Walker's Interest and Discount 
Tables, (Simpkin, London,) are simple, 
and yet sufficiently extended for all prac- 
tical purposes connected with the branches 
of commerce to which they refer. In the 
countinghouse, and for the mercantile tra- 
veller, this ready-reckoner will be found of 
great utility. The calculations, so far as 
we have examined them, appear to be 
correct. 

13. The History of Tithes, &c. with 
Suggestions for abolishing the System, and 
supporting the Clergy without it, by Bibli- 
cus, (Dinnis, London,) is a pamphlet that 
merits attention, from the importance of the 
subject to which it refers. Against tithes in 
every form the author directs all his wea- 
pons; and he appears confident, that the 
system may be abolished without endanger- 
ing the safety of the church. On the death 
of incumbents, he recommends the tithes to 
be sold, and the proceeds to be paid into 
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the treasury of the nation, for general . pur- 
poses, to effect a reduction of our annual 
expenses. The support of the clergy he 
consigns over to the voluntary contributions 
of their flocks, in much the same manner as 
the Methodists and Dissenters at present 
support their respective ministers. The 
whole scheme has a pretty appearance in 
theory; but Biblicus must not forget that 
the land of Utopia was never yet dis- 
covered ! 

14. A Sermon preached at Boston on 
the Death of the Rev. William Taylor, by 
Joseph Jarrom, (Simpkin, London,) has 
both energy and solemnity to recommend 
it. It is suited in spirit and precept to the 
mournful occasion; but beyond this we 
have not discovered any distinguishing 
peculiarities. 

15. The Church of Rome evidently 
proved Heretic, by Peter? Berault, (Hamil- 
ton, London,) is a reprint of a tract origi- 
nally published in 1681, and fully makes 
good its title. Its scriptural appeals, and 
argumentative excellence, render it deserv- 
ing of public attention in the present day. 
The author was evidently a man of talent. 
His reasonings are clear and conclusive, but 
no power, except that which is divine, can 
storm the citadel of superstition. 

16. Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
by David Everard Ford, (Westley and 
Davis, London,) will command some at- 
tention from the public, through the name 
of the author, who has already more than 
once charmed the votaries of music by the 
sound of his lyre. Of his first and second 
books we spoke favourably on their first a 

arance, and from this we cannot with- 
hold the tribute of praise. Mr. Ford’s 
tunes are simple, dignified, and harmo- 
njous. 

17. Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems, 
by Henry Martin, (Whitaker, London,) 
though trifling in themselves, are not with- 
out considerable poetical merit. Of Mr. 
Martin we know nothing but through this 
publication, which displays vigour of thought, 
and an expansion of mind, which we would 
advise him to devote to some subject more 
imperishable than sonnets. 

18. A Discourse upon National Diete- 
tics, as connected with various Diseases, 
by George Warren, Surgeon, (Longman, 
London,) is intended to call our attention 
to the nature and qualities of food, parti- 
cularly animal, in the improper choice and 
use of which the author thinks may be 
found the source of scrofula, tubercle, 
consumption, and other diseases of various 
characters. In this discourse, he adverts to 
the Mosaic discriminations between. clean 
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and unclean animals, and endeavours, from 
the whole, to infer, that his prohibitions 
were not more mandatory than scientific. 
His theory is illustrated by an appeal to 
facts, and from the whole he has made out 
a strong case in favour of select diet, as the 
most effectual means of preventing diseases, 
which, when once gendered, scarcely admit 
of cure, It is a treatise worthy the serious 
attention of medical men, as well as of 
others. 

19. The Necessity of Religion as the 
Basis of Education, by the Rev. William 
Gurden Moore, A.B. (Seeley, London.) 
The author has established, by the authority of 
revelation, the relation in which man stands 
to God, and his interest in an hereafter. 
For an essay, it has too much of a sermoniz- 
ing character, which we suspect will par- 
tially prevent that due attention to which it 
is justly entitled. 

—_— ———— 


MISSIONARY 


MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS. 


On Sunday, March 20th, 1831, I wit- 
nessed an interesting ceremony, at the cha- 
pel of the Hebrew Christians, Upper Foun- 
tain Place, City Road, London. This was 
the baptism of a converted Jew into the 
church of Christ, by a Hebrew minister of 
the gospel, the Rev. George Abrahams ; 
after a pious and exhilarating discourse, 
from Ezek, xvi. 6, 8. The chapel was 
crowded to excess, and numbers of Jews 
were conspicuous throughout the congrega- 
tion; many of whom listened as if deeply 
engaged for their individual salvation, while 
others displayed all their national inveteracy 
to the Christian name. 

The candidate for baptism was brother to 
an Israelite, who had entered the Hebrew 
Institution at an early period of that estab- 
lishment, and was baptized on the 14th of 
April, 1830, by the Lord Bishop of London, 
and quitted the Institution on the 30th of 
September last, with an irreproachable 
character. Since that period he has worked 
as a shoemaker, and diligently employed 
his leisure hours in visiting his Hebrew 
brethren from house to house; exhorting 
them to flee from the wrath to come, and 
believe in Jesus, as the Christ, to the salva- 
tion of their immortal souls; and in distri- 
buting tracts to all. 

With the other fruits of his labours, he 
rejoices over the conversion of his brother, 
and with joy unspeakable witnessed his 
baptism. The glow of his countenance on 


this occasion spoke to my heart ; and I felt, 
in a kindred glow within, that the Jew and 
the Gentile are one family—one in Christ 
Jesus, who is Lord of all, 











COMMUNICATIONS. | 


To behold an Hebrew call up an Hebrew 
brother to acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth, 
the despised one, as the Christ of God— 
the true Messiah—the Saviour, yea, the only 
Saviour of men; and to hear him witness a 
good confession, while his brother Hebrew 
poured water upon his head, baptizing him 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, was a recalling into 
existence those primitive scenes which the 
first Christians witnessed; scenes, how 
lovely ! when the apostles and brethren, all 
Hebrews, baptized into the church of Jesus 
Christ thousands of Hebrews, many of 
whom went forth, throughout all the earth, 
preaching the unsearchable riches Christ, 
and calling upon all men, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, to believe in his name, and be saved 
by him. 

The Society of Hebrew Christians are the 
first-fruits of the united labours of all the 
Missionary Societies, founded and conti- 
nued for the propagation of the gospel 
amongst the Jews, in these latter days. In 
this church may be found individuals who 
owe their conversion to Christianity to the 
instrumentality of each of these societies ; 
and these all worship together as brethren in 
Jesus Christ, without regarding the pecu- 
liarities in the creeds of their foster-fathers : 
and well pleased are these foster-fathers, 
“to behold their children walking in the 
truth,” regardless of the offensive distinctions 
too obvious in many of the Gentile Chris- 
tian churches. 

The nationality of the Hebrews, which is 
so prominent a feature in their character, 
that no one ever studied that people without 
being struck therewith, separates them from 
all nations of the earth; and even when con- 
verted to Christianity, it leads them to asso- 
ciate each with each, in preference to others, 
and to prefer the teaching of their own 
Christian ministers to all Gentile pulpit 
oratory—and the breaking of bread in the 
name of Christ, Hebrew with Hebrew, 
which they practise weekly, to the com- 
munion of any national church, or par- 
ticular sect, known in all the Gentile com- 
munities. 

Happy shall we be to behold this band 
of brethren, who have voluntarily associated 
themselves for their mutual profiting in 
divine things, united in love, and walking 
daily in the truth. Yea, may they, by the 
grace of God, add continually to their num- 
bers, constitute a burning and a shining 
light to their countrymen, and afford 2 last- 
ing example, worthy of imitation, to the 
surrounding Gentiles ! 

W. CoLpweLt. 

King’s Square, March 2\st, 1831. 
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Expedition.—A short-hand writer took down a lecture 
at St. Thomas's Hospital in London, at 12 o'clock on 
Saturday, March 5th, 1831: by 10 the next day, Sunday 
morning, he was in Bristol, and took down a funeral 
sermon preached for the late Kev. Robert Hall: by 
Monday, he had returned to London, and at 12 
o'clock, was taking down another lecture delivered at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Wondrous Effects of Chemistry.—N ot to mention the 
impulse jwhich its progress has given to a host of 
other sciences, what strange and anexpected results 
has it not brought to light in its application to some 
of the most common objects! Who, for instance, 
would have conceived that linen rags were capable 
of producing more than their own weight of sugar, by 
the simple agency of one of the cheapest and most 
abundant acids? that dry bones could be a magazine 
of nutriment, capable of preservation for years, and 
ready to yield up their sustenance in the form best 
adapted to the support of life, on the application of 
that powerful agent, steam, which enters so largely 
into all our processes, or of an acid at once cheap and 
durable ’—that sawdust itself is susceptible of con- 
version into a substance bearing no remote analogy to 
bread, and, though certainly less palatable than that 
of flour, yet no way disagreeable, and both whole- 
some and digestive, as well as highly nutritive 
Herschel’s Discourse on Natural Philosophy, in Dr. 
Lardner's Cyclopedia. 

Effects of Saving.—\In England, Wales, and Ireland, 
there are four hundred and eighty banks for savings. 
The sum of money deposited in these banks is four- 
teen millions five hundred thousand pounds. The 
number of depositors is four hundred an ten thou 
sand. The average amount of the sam deposited by 
each person is thirty-five pounds. ‘The greater vum- 
ber of persons who are depositors in savings’ banks 
are working men and women. ‘They are the capi- 
talists, who, together, have accumalated a capital of 
above fourteen millions of money, and receive an 
annual interest upon that capital of about half a 
million. How has this great sum of money beer ac- 
cumulated’ By small savings. The man who, at the 
age of twenty-one, puts only one shilling a week in a 
savings’ bank, and continues to do so till he is thirty 
years of age, has acquired a capital of above thirty 
pounds. If he has saved, during the same time, two 
shillings a week, he has a — of above sixty 
poands. If three shillings a week, he has acquired a 

undred pounds. ‘Ihen we see, that if a single man 
steadily lays by three shillings a week for nine years, 
at the end of that time he has a capital enough to live 
upon, without working at all, for at least three years.— 
Results of Machinery. 

Traffic on the Rail-road.—The very extraordinary 
progressive increase of business which is now de- 
servedly rewarding the enterprise of the Liverpool 
and Manchester rail-road company, may, in some 
degree, be estimated by the following facts : ~ Until 
very lately the arrivals atthe Manchester station con- 
sisted of single engines, with from six to eight 
vehicles attached; but more recently, a train came 
from Liverpool in “ linked” continuity, which, in 
extent and tonnage, surpassed those of every previous 
occasion. ‘There were four engines, five coaches 
with passengers, and eighteen wagguns, containing 
upwards of 60 tons of goods! Friday, however, was 
the crowning affair. Four journeys were accomplished 
each way, one of which was performed bya connected 
train of three engines and twenty-four waggons, which 
brought to this town between 80 and 9) tons of 
goods!! ‘The other three trips from Liverpool were 
not considerably inferior on the average! they would, 
therefore, make the astonishing total of nearly three 
hundred tons of goods sent from Liverpool to this 
town by that mode of conveyance im one day! 
During the“late frost, as the carriages passed with 
about 100 tons of cotton, flour, &c. the earth was 
considerably shaken under the pressure as they passed 
along. Coals have advanced twenty per cent. at the 
pits, in consequence of the great consumption and 
advance in wages. In Lancashire and Yorkshire 
trade in general is brisk.— Manchester Chronscle. 

Coals.—Professor Buckland, as appears by his evi- 
dence before the Parliamentary committee on the 
coal trade, differs very materially from Mr. Taylor, 
as to the probable duration of the Durham and Nor 
thumberland coal-fields. Ihe latter gentieman is of 
opinion that this duration, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, will extend to 1,727 years, whereas the 
learned professor thinks that it will not exceed 
400 years, having come to the conclusion, that it is 
doubtful whether coal will be found under the mag- 
nesian limestone, to any material extent, and that a 
sufficient allowance is not made by Mr. Taylor's 
denudations of the strate, and for barren portions of 
the district ; and further, that the assumed thickness 
of available mine is too great. 
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Statistics of Great Britain-The number of men, 
from 15 to 60 years of age, is 2,244,817, or about 4 in 
every 17 males. ‘hese are about 90,000 marriages 
yearly, aud of every 63 ‘marriages, 3 only are ob- 
served to be without offspring. The deaths ever 
year are about 332,700; every month, about 25.592 ; 
every week, 6,306 ; every day, 214; every hour, about 
40. The proportion of the deaths of women to those 
of men is as 50 to 54. Married women live longer than 
those who are not married. In country places there 
are, on an average, 4 children born of as marriage ; 
in cities, and large towns, the proportion is 7 to every 
two marriages. Ihe married women are, to all the 
female inhabitants of a country, as 1 to 3; and the 
married men to all the males, as 3to 5. The number 
of widows is to that jof widowers, as 3 to 1; but of 
widows who re-marry to that of widowers, as 4 to 5. 
The number of old persons who die during the cold 
weather is to those who die during a warm season, 
as 7 to 4. Llalf of all that are born die before they 
attain 17 years. Ihe number of twins is to that of 
Single births, as 1to 65. Old Boerhaave says, the 
healthiest children are born in January, February, 
and March: only 1 out of 3125 reaches 100 years. 
The greatest number of births is in February and 
March. he small-pox, in the natural way, usually 
carries off 8 out of every 100 it attacks; by inocula- 
tion 1 dies out of every 300. The proportion of males 
born to that of females is as 26to 25. In our sea- 
ports, there are 132 females to 100 males, and ia the 
manufacturing towns, 113 females to 100 males. 


Sunday Schools in Great Britain.—Vhere are at least 
ove million and a quarter of scholars belonging to 
Sunday schools in the United Kingdom, and, takin 
the population at 21 millions, that will give one child 
to Sunday schools out of every 17 persons of the po- 
pulation. ‘The average expense of conducting a Sun- 
day school, of 200 children, is about five pounds per 
annum for lessons and books, if purchased at the 
Sunday School Union Depository, and about 15/. per 
annum for rent, the chief parts of which sums are, in 
most cases, contributed by the teachers themselves, 
in addition to their gratuitous labours. So that the 
child can be instructed in a Sunday school for two shil- 
lings per annum. 


Coal Duties.—There is a curious fact connected with 
the duty on coals, which is at present exciting much 
attention both in and out of Parliament, and is 
worthy of serious notice. It is this : Newcastle coals 
are actually cheaper in Egypt than in London, and 
consequently the infant Re A of that country 
are in a better situation with respect to coals than the 
manufactories of the metropolis of the kingdom in 
which those coals are produced. 


Frozen Potatoes.—\n the time of frost, the only pre 
caution necessary is, to retain the potatoes in a per 
fectly dark place, for some days after the thaw has 
commenced. In America, where they are sometimes 
frozen as hard as stones, they rot, if thawed in open 
day: but if thawed in darkness, they do not rot, and 
lose very little of their natural odour and properties. 
— Recueil Indust. xiv. 81, as quoted in Jameson's Edin- 
burgh New Pal. Journal. 

Cultivation of the Tea Plant at the Cape of Good 
Hope.—Vhe colonists at the Cape have heen for some 
time speculeting on the cultivation of the tea plant. 
The South African Advertiser states, that Mr. Khenius, 
ove of the Governors of the Cape, raised tea sufficient 
for his own consumption. It states that the tea plant 
is hardy and vigorous, and will grow any where, from 
the Equator to the 45th degree of latitude ; but the 
best tea is produced between 25 and 32 degrees of 
latitude. It is supposed, if Chinese acquainted with 
the cultivation could be induced to come to the Cape, 
even for a time, that under their instruction it might 
be brought to perfection ; but the great difficulty appears 
to be, how to induce such Chinese to come amongst 
them ; for this they seem to build their hope on the 
effect of opening the trade between .England and 
China, which they suppose will cause a much greater 
number of Chinese than heretofore to visit England, 
and the colonies in the line of voyage. 


Solution of the Phenomenon of the Sea Serpent.—The 

ublic were amused for some time, a few years ago, 

y tales respecting the huge sea-serpent. Without at 
ail disputing the existence of creatures of that nature 
in the ocean, 1 have little doubt that a sight I wit- 
nessed, in a voyage to the West Indies, was precisely 
such as some of the Americans had construed into a 
** sea-serpent, a mile in length,” agreeing, as it did, 
with one or two of the accounts given. This was 
nothing more than atribe of black porpoises in one 
line, extending fully a quarter of a mile, fast asleep! 
The appearance, certainly, was a little singular, not 
unlike a raft of puncheons, or a ridge of rocks ; bat 
the moment it was seen, some one exclaimed, (1 be- 
lieve, the captain,) “‘ Here is a solution of Jonathan's 
enigma!”’, and the resemblance to his “ sea-serpent”’ 
was at once striking.— United Service Journal. 
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consulate of Napoleon, in 


—Du 
ring the at brassels, he was ac- 


Napoleon,— 

1803, when he was resid 

costed a soldier cove: with rags, who, after the 

usual military salute, “Good morning, General.” 

‘bhe Conse I tooked at him with surprise, aud de- 
ed, “* Whence come you, my bold fellow *"— 

“1 come,” he said, “to ingaire if these giothns 

(showing bis tatters) = fit for — who has 








NOTICES. 


Prayer, the best Resource in Trouble. 
Robinson. 

Prayer and Religious Tests, in connexion with the 
British and posses Bibie Society, considered iv two 


By W. 


to the Right Hon, Lord Teign- 
th, by by Sexagenarius. 
on, occasioned by the death of the Rev. R. 


Letters, addresse: 
—= 





Hall, a. .M. of ——, i as. of Birmingham. 
O R. Jarman, 





d his count! ears’ Napoleon r 
= & y oe that kindnyes and tact 80 


an instant, and t 
pecaliar to him, cnid, ~§ =i you new appare 1; 
though ido it with regret. ” “ With regret, General ! 
Yes, with ret, for, in covering you with new 

garments, | shall hide an honourable scar which [ 
yerceive on your breast. Napoleon ordered him to 
be equipped, and settled on him a pension of one hun- 
dred crowus.— Atheneum. 

British Navat korce.—The following is a near state- 
meut of the number of vessels of war employed in 
His Majesty's service at home, as well! as on foreign 


statious :— 

No. vom, . 
Hom P 35 amounting in all 1200 
Meditetieneta e . ees ° ° ° - 58 
Cape of Good Hope ° ee 138 

ape o' ° ae. ‘ 
m le dies 2% aig « 6° «A ae 
West indies & Halifax 2%... 470 
South America . ih 4 ° . 374 
Coast Blockade *, 3. ° — 122 
Particular Service e So . ° . ° 98 
Fitting for Service . 7. . « » 7 
Total 1 3621 


Judicial Dignity.—The he following conversation is 
said to have passed between a venerable old lady pee 
a certain supported ot of the State of Uhio. ‘Lhe 
—) 7 suppor! ou the = oe and on the ieft by 
© umble associates, and id lady was called to 
give evidence.—President ee ‘Take off tad boo- 
net, madam.—Lady. 1 would rather not, Sir.—P. J, 
1 desire you to put off your bonnet.—Lady. | am in- 
formed, that in public assemblies the women should 
cover the head ; such is the cates, 9m and, < course, I 


will n off my bonnet.—P. J by: ou are 
a preuy woman, indeed! [| think You ad better 
come and take a seat on the bench.—Lady. 1 thank 


you kindly, Sir, but Il really think there are old women 





enough there already. — American Paper. 
Wesleyan Miss Society.—We have been given 
. Ly ~~~ y: that the Kev. Dr. es, and the 
Robert Newton, both of Liverpool, are engaged 
to yt at the ensuing anniv of this elalety 
on the 26th and 29th days of April, 1831. 
Hiterary Notices. 


Just Published. 
Part II. of Baines’s History of Lancashire, embel- 
— with Views, Portraits, &c. demy and royal 


Vol ol. ‘IL. of the Select Lib 
volume of Ellis'’s Polynesian 
i wy title, view, and map. 
wtiery Part XXiV. which com letes the 

second volume—His late George |V.; Ad- 

miral Viscount at John Heaviside, "Esq. my 


a 4 in this last Part. 

art La of ——s ‘in the East—King’s Fort, 
Burhanpore; Mosque of ) har, 
and the "Kaine of ¢ Old Dehhi. 

The Science of Book- Xeeving exemplified in Jones's 
English system of Single and Double Entry, and 
B cing Books. 

Counsels for the Communion Table; or Persua- 
sives to an immediate observance of the Lord's 
Supper. Vo — is added an Appendix, contaiatos 
eed im su ions on the subject of 
Eucharist. By Sone orison, D. 

Oxford. A Poem, by Robert Montgomery, of Lin- 
coln’s College, Oxford. 

The Nature, Reality, and Efficacy, of the Atone- 
ment. By Daniel Dewar, L.L.D. of Glasgow. 

Essays. panies to prove Animal Restoration. By 
ome ‘Thom esleyan Miuister. 

he Destinies of ‘the British Empire, and the Daties 

f Triton Christians at the present Crisis. In Four 

tures, By the Rev. W. of Bristol. 8vo. 


—forming the second 
esearches : with fron- 





“ey ; 


Thorp, 
An Soacke after Prophetic ‘l'ruth, relative to the 

Restoration of the Jews and the M ilesaiam, addressed 

to Jews and Gentiles. By Joumh } 
Richard Baynes’s General ealages of Books in 

all Languages | aod Classes of Literature, consisting of 

above Nine Thousand Articles, many Curious and 

Rare, in ove large vol. 8vo. 


a P 
The C “Sristien® s Febclines, + *: a Pastoral Address. 
By Edward Mannering. 
A Manual of Religious Instruction for the Young. 
By the Kev. Robert Simson, M. A. 
An Introduction to Latin Syntax. By J. Mair, 


MM. 
pe: Library, Vol. Il. By the Rev. I. F. 
2 ), 
Lardner’s Cabinet L ibrary, V Ag Ill. 
Family Classi Library, Vol. XV. Tacitus. 
On the Personality and ‘a of the Holy Spirit. 
By. Joka e ve Smith, D. D, 
he Mistory of lithes, &c. 
Thess a on Education. 
Hespade, © 
dress A, ini Stanhope at the Anniversary Meet. 
ing | the Medico-Botanical Society, Jan. 16, 1831. 
faith in Christ, of which the genuine Fruit is 
bteousness 
The Cottager’s Own Book. 


By Biblicus. 
By the Rev. William 


eae aud Love beyond Gifts: a Sermon. By W. 
ridge 
Little Mary, or God in every Thin 


Objections to Unitarian ‘ rietianlty? “considered. 
By Elle Chesning, de *) wh 


The ‘Bury } lelodies. Py 
Lardner’s C "yetopedia, ol. XVI— "Maritime Dis- 
Vol. XV1. Theophrastus. 


coveries, Vol. 
Ek amily Classical Lib: 
falker’s Interest aod Discount ‘lables 
A Philosophical Estimate of the Controversy re- 
agi 1 ivine Humanity. By J. A. Heraud. 
Cambrian Superstitions—Ghosts, Omens, Witch- 
craft, lraditions,&c, By W. Howells. 
Com ag * Grammar of Ancient eased 
and H w. gasine, x 1. 
0. to 


tion Y hoctew of 


By J. Epps, M.D. 
By the Rev. R, 


Kepor by e Pe 


The Life of John Walker, M.D. 

The Tour of the ey Land, &c. 
Morehead, D.D. 

An Inguiry 5 Baptism. By Sylvanus. 

American Annals of Education and Instruction, &c. 

The Shorter Catechism illustrated, by Extracts 
from various Authors. ¥. Hall. Part I. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter. No. 77. 

The History and Topography of the United States 
of North America. By. J Hinton. Parts 7,8, y. 

The Pious Minstrel : a Collection of Sacred foetry, 

reaved Parents Consoled, &c. By J. Thornton, 
Counsels to a Newly Wedded Pair. By J. Morison. 


In the Press. 

Memorials of ‘the Stuart Dynasty. -including the 
Constitutional and ~p -~ yh ony of England 
from Decease of Elizabeth to the Abdication of 
James lI. By Robert Vaughan, author of “ The Life 
we pm 5 a Wycliffe,” 2 vols. 8vo 

small Volume of Original Hymns. By Mrs. 8. 


By “the Author of “ Rank aod Talent,” a Novel, 
entitled “ Atherton.” The scene is cast in the days 
of Wilkes, Junius and Dr. Johnson 

Spain in 1830. By H. D. Inglis, author of Solitary 
Ww _—s many Lands. « 

fvepe ring for the Press. 
ape Truths of Revelation demonstrated, by an Ap- 





to existin Monuments, Sculptures, Gems, 
ibe. and M is. By a Fellow of several learned 
Societies. 


a Sooeed Series of Tales of a Physician. By H. 
H. Ary 

A short Series of interesting Essays, on the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and the manifold advantages of 
Christianity. By Mr. R. Ainslie, Writer to the Signet, 
Edinburgh. 

An Essay on the Ministry of Local Preachers. By 
be Robinson. 

Treatise on Mental Derangement, in which the 
qubdest of Insanity will be considered in all its bear- 
ings. By Dr. U wins. 

‘he Canon of the Old and New Testaments ascer 
tained ; or, the Bible cquptane, without the Apocrypha. 
By Archibald Alexander, D.1 

y Mr. Morris, author of + Memoirs of the Rev 
Andrew Fuller: Biographical Recollections of the 
late Robert Hall. 
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